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ElfnuMitury mid HtM'uiHlnry Kiiuraticiii Ail of 1965 

TITLE I-^^FiNANCIAI. ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL EDUCA- 
TIDNAL AGENCIES FOR TIIE EDUCATION 'OF OHIL^ 
DHEN OF LOWaN-nOME FAMILIES 

DECE.AnATlON OV POLICY 

Sec, U)1, 111 reco^nitiQn of the special eciucatianal noeclR of chil- 
dren of loNVMiicOTiie faniilleH and the impact that cnncentratioiiB of 
lo%v-incDiTt€ faniilies have on the ability of local educational uKori' 
cieB to BLippart a(le(|iiHte edumtional pi'ogranis, the CniigrcsH 
hereby cieclareH it to be the policy of the Uniteci StateH to provide 
finaricinl assistHiicc (as set forth in the followiiiir parts of this 
title) to local cducatu)nal agencies serving areas with concentrii- 
tiona of children frorn low-inconie families to expand and iniprove 
their educational progranis by various means (including^ preschool 
programs) which contribute particularly to meeting^ the specml 
educational needs of educationally deprived children. 

(20 VS,0. 2'ihO Eniicted Aprii 11. 1965, FX. 89-10. T\tU I. see. 2, 7D 
Stat 21\ redeaignaled and amendnd Jiinuary g, 19G8, P.L. [10=247, Titln I, 
sees. 108(a) {2), 110, 81 Stat, 786, 787; aniended April 13, 1070. IVL. Ill 230, 
goc. Il3{b) (2), 84 Stat. 120, 

NATIONAL AnViSOHY CnUNClL 

Sec, 148, (a) There shall be a National Advisory Cloimcil on 
the Education of Disadvantaged Childreii (hereinaftei' in thin sec- 
tion referred to as the ^'National Councir') consisting of fifteen 
inenibers appointed by the Pre^identj ^Mthout regard to the pro- 
vision.^ of title 5, United States Code, g'overning appointment in 
the coinpetitive servicej for terms of three years, exceiiit-that (1) 
in the case of initial memberSj five shall be appointed for terms of 
one year each and five shall be appointed for terms of tsvo yearH 
each, and (2) appointments to fill vacancies shall be only for such 
terms as remain uneKpirGd. The National Council shall meet at the 
call of the Chairinan, 

(b) The National Council shall review and evaluate the admin- 
istration and operation of this tltle^ including its effectiveness in 
improving the educational attainment of educationally deprived 
children, including the effectiveness of progranis to meet their oc- 
cupational and career needs, and make recojnrnendatioiis for the 
improvement of this title and its administration and operation, 
These recommeridations shall take into consideration experience 
gained under this and other Federal educational programB for dis- 
advantaged children and to the extent appropriate, experience 
under other public and private educational progranis for disad- 
vantaged children. 

(c) The National Council shall make such reports of its activi- 
ties, findings, and recommendations (inckiding recomniendationB 
for changes in the provisions of this title) as it may deem appro- 
priate and shall make an annual report to the President and the 
Congress not later than March 31 of each calendar year. Such 
annual report shall include a report speciflcally on which of the 
various compeiisatory education programs funded in ^vhole or in 
part under the provisions of this title, and of other public and pri- 
vate educational programs for educationally deprived children, 
hold the highest proniise for.ra?sing the educational attainment of 
these educationally deprived children. The President is requested 
to transmit to the Congress such comments and recomniendatioiis 
aB he raay have with respect to such report, 

20 U.S.C, 2411) Enaefcfid April 11, 1965, P.L. 89-10, Title I, sec. 2, 79 Stat 
'34; amended Nov. 3, 1966, PX. 89=750, Title I* sec. 115, 80 Stat. 1191; to- 
dosipnated ^nd amended Jan. 2, 1068, P.L. 90-247, Title I sec. 108(a) (4), 
110/ 114, 81 Stat 78M88: amended and redesl^ated April 13» 1570, P.L 
gU230. Title L sees. 112, 113 (b) ('4), 84 Stat, 125, 126. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL ON THE EDUCATION 
OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 



'425 Thirleinth Street, T^.^V., Suite 1012 
Washiniton, D.C\ 20004 
(202) 382-6945 



March 31, 1976 



Dear Mr, President i 

I am pleased to transmit to you the 1976 Annual Report of 
Che National Advisory Council oti the Education of Diiadvantagid 
Chlldrefi, 

The Council focuaed its attention on early childhood education i 
studying alternatives iii ternis of cost ef f ectlveneas , progr^ 
effectiveness j consDlldation and a delivery mechanlsin designed to 
meet the needs of the beneficiaries , 

As Is required by Section 821 of Public La&r 93--380p the Council 
revievred plans for studies on compensatory education conducted by 
the National Institute of Education, The Coimcll views are contained 
in m Interim Report which you recelv^ed In early Februa^, md are 
sumaariMd in this docuTOnt, 

The mei^ers of the Council haw laalntained close contact with the 
participants and beneficiaries of the compensatory education efforts 
financed in whole or in part by Federal resources. The members have 
spent considerable time reviewing ^ studying and listening to the views 
of children^ parents ^ teachers tod administrators* Thereforep this 
report reflects much personal Involvemnt on their part. 

On behalf of the Councils let m express our sincere appreciation 
for the opportunity to serve disadvantaged children and the nation. 



The Honorable Gerald R* Ford 

President of the United States of Aneitca 

The White House 

The Honorable Nelson A. Rockefellar 
President of the Senate 
The United States Senate 

The Honorable Carl D. Albert 

Speaker of the House 

The House of Reprsaentatlves 



Reepeatfully submit tad ^ 
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Owen P eagle r 
C^alTOan 
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SmwlRY Of RECOMMENPATIQNS t 



The National Advisory Council on the Education of Disadvantaged 
Children (NACEDC) recommends that? 

—Programs serving the educational needs of children be deslgnad 
to minimise the need for Paderal regulations and to requlrii the 
fewest regulations possible 5 

•^-A single standard of poverty be the basis for all Federal programs 
which are based upon the poverty statiaclci 

"In-kind benefits received by those families in poverty be 
counted as income for the purposei of eligibility for poverty^based 
Federal programs \ 

— ^Longitudinal studies of Title I ESEA and other Federal education 
programs be considered routine and essential to the operation of 
such programs; 

—Congress encourage State mi local educational agencies to 
design and Impletnent courses in pftHfentlng skills | 

—Congress enact legislation toendlng Federal Income ta^ laws, 
to allow low and moderate Income pmvmntm Increased dispoaatle Income 
for einploytnent"-related eKpenses of providing child care; 

--^Comparability as a concept is a viable requirement for Federal 
education prograinlng accountability and ehould be retained? 

-^There be a coimon definition of aff ectiveneis utiJlEid by 
those performing national studies of compensatory education^ 

—The review of comparability reflect comparable inputu of services 
to children I not merely count numb'^rs of teachers and textbooks | 

^-That States provide effective guidance to the LEAs during the 
period of program design ^ formulation and implementation of federal 
Gducation programs; 

—Funding for State admltTilstratlon be raised to 1-1/2 percent 
of the State ESEA Title I allocation | 

—Federal policies, procedures and mandatei which Impact sducation 
programing demonstrate that currlcttXum decisions have been generated 
by the community to be served , the families of the children benefited; 

—HEW audit agency rapresentatives receive sufficient t:r#lnlng 
In the program areas to which their audits apply | 

— States spend the amount they would otherwise have had to return 
to the U.S. Treasury on Title 1 eligible children in the audited 
district; 

—A program officer from the State be included with the HEW Audit 
team for the complete audit | 

-■1- 
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—Published results from the National Center on Child Abuie and 
Neglect be limediately disseminated and utilized nationally to combat 
Ghlld abuse and tiiglect; 

—CoordlnatlOTi of like studies be maxliniEed ; 

"The validation of the migrant student record-tfansfer system 
evidence that Individual privacy of students with records in the data 
bank has been respected | 

™The study of the migrant studetit record-transfer system Include 
a review of the feasibility of quickening the response of the syatem 
to natural redistribution of migrant populations | 

"The review of programs for neglected and delinquent children . 
served in institutions reflect coordtnatlon with similar studies 
and materials being developed at the Department of Justice for children , 
youth, and adults; 

—The rederal Government continue to provide leadership through 
support of cost-effective deTnonstratlons of successful approaches to 
raising the educational attainment of children with special needs I 

™Mbre and ^pacific attention be directed to the earliest years 
In a child's life (i^e. s prenatal through age 8) | 

— Federal, State, and local goverfimenta continue to develop child 
and fatnlly programs to meet the needs of early childhood*^; 

™The Federal Government institute and implement interagency 
coordination of eKlsttng services for children at State and local 
levels i 

—-A central aystem be established to disseminate Information In 
order to aid families In locating child care services available through 
the federal Goveirnment; 

-^^The broadcast media be used, as a public service j to disseminate 
information on the types of services available In the corattiunlties at 
convenient and appropriate times family viewing hours); 

—Early Childhood Center perionnel be trained through public 
programs to Identify and refer to proper authorities children with 
characteristics of abuse and/or neglect; 

—Early Childhood Education Programs include physical eKaminations 
to detect handicapping conditions for all children when enrolled | 

■"Early Childhood Program personnel be sought and trained who^ 
along with other employinent requiremencs, display llngulitic 
corapetenclee in the child's home language | 

----Training of bilingual teachers Include course work and field 
eicperience through which a poaltive relationship with themselves , 
their studentSp parentSp and extended family members may be developed,** 



**1975 NACEDC reeoMiendfttlon 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON CO^gEWSATORY EDUCATIQN 



IntroductlQn ; Program Ef fectlveneas 

The past year has evidenced considerable study and concern 
regarding the effectiveness of compengatory educatloti programs,''' 
At the same tlime administrators of ESEA Title I programs visited by 
NACEDC report that they have been seeing positiva change and have 
been collecting positive results, 

NACEDC reaffirms Its support of Title l i State and local educational 
agencies have given substantial attention to students from loW'-lnGome 
families during the past 10 years. As a result students have been 
staying In school longer. SEAs and LEAs have graater resources to 
now support public education than ever before. Title I has been a 
major catalyst in this thrust. 

NACEDC is convinced that Title I has been a vital force In 
bringing about Increasing sensitivity to the Individual needs of 
students. From this sensitivity has come a broad apeetrum of programs 
which keep reducing the effects of educational disadvantagement 
and enable students to remain In school longer* 

Under the authorization of Title I| almost $14 billion have been 
made available* These Federal funds have affectad the lives of 
approximately 7 million disadvantaged children and Impact other children 
In saveral waya* NACEDC believes that neither success nor failure can 
be defined in relation to a single standard. Local programs responding 
to local needs were the Intent of Congress* Each etgments each programi 
each purpose has Its omi scale of effectiveness. Success can only 
come from responsiveness to and respect for diversity In students j 
local school districts, emerging programs, and past experiences. 



See appendlK G| p* 92 
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Measureinent of suecfesg In the behavior sclaTices stilL has itm 
uncertainttesi hence the dsbate vtll no doult conciiiua. Such a 
debate » while not conclusive In terns of Che success or failare ef 
progratnsi la healthy md^ promrly structuredj will no doiibt make 
succeis more probabLe* 

Svgltiatloiis 

Another issue over chi years has beea whether TitLe I ^ as a 
whole, is enabling its partlclpanta to "close the gap" in educational 
attalnmeTit, For e^cample^ can CLOgaiti^a gains made by ritle I ryciplent^ 
be associated with Title I activltlesl 

, According to the IJ.S» Office of Educatiori (OE), States ^Ith a 
strong cQimnitment to qtiality compettsatory education have achieved 
gains In students' basic cognitive skills. Gains of this nature 
have reflected the current trend and national coriceni for taiLorlTig 
the Title I program to the needs of Indlv^iduaL Iltle t children- 

During site visits to loGfll achcol districts, N^CEDC expLored 
many basic questlona about Title I* Mong these quest lona thmse two 
kept recurring I What Impact has Ittle I had on its partlctpaate? 
What gains have theafe students actually made? 

While visiting a echool dletrtct in Highland Park, Michigan 
(an exemplary reading progritti Ideiitieied by OE)^ the NiCEDG i^itnesgcd 
school officials and teacheM wrklng T^lth Indlvidaals rich differeiit 
learning styles. The high intemslty tutoring In readitir and mathematics 
focused on peer teaching and reinforcanient techniques developed TC'lnarll^ 
from principles of programed Instruction, Students rnada gains oii an 
average of 1.9 2.6 In reading and 1,7 - US In math. (See slt€ vis It- 
report On p. 5^ ) 
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During 1974, 46 States and titsjitcrl^a reported to OE on 
Title I students ' achievement in basic skills iriciease over 197 J 
in the number of States reporting h^fd data on raadl«g and mstli 
achievement. Of the 46 repoTts^ IS reflected ettjdexitB mskiwg mm% 
gains ±Ti readlTig and math of at Jet^t 3 nLcnch for each morith in th* 
program* Ai additional 16 States hsd «a^lrig and /or math gains of 
month per month for a substantial ntanber «f pa^ttclp^nti. 

Of these 16 States, the Sta-ce of "Wlscotiiin r^pa^ted che l«|est 
gain vith 66*8 percent of its Title I students scoring gaiiia of at 
least a month per month In raadlrigi and 71.5 percent showing impro-ve-- 
ment in their math peores;* , ;Baied pra ttiesc obser^v^^tlcns and oth^r 
information tnade available to NACIDC, it is evident that rnore cWLdraTi 

in Title I 0ograms are now making ffiore pTro^ress tha* che past. 

1- 

State Bvaluatio p Repoytg 

Title I Requires anr*ual and/ot pe^ioJic e%?il^atdon.s af prograins 
at the various levsle of its admini^trstlon, ZMkB aM rtqul^ed to 
review and escainliie their local p^og^ams aaid subnilt. tlteiT fiindingi dn 
report fora to the SEA* From thest fitidlaige ttii flE4^ aggitegste locaL 
inforMtlon regarding their progicaM arid submit ESEA. Title 1 Ev^lu^tton 
Reports to OE, On the basis of -clte^e repcresi euOTeys CQaducted hj 
the National Canter on Education St^tletici (NCES3> and oche^ spic^daL 
itudieSj the 01 is mandated t© submit sn annual r^poiet to the COTg^ees 
on the national impact of the Tlclt I ^rojmi, 

Besptte considerable effort^ Scatei liavs not prwldtd adiqwt^ 
inf orrnatlon of program ef fectiveoeie In tlisir ^ipcrt^# THis has b^ea 
due in part to methoda used to collect informacioii f Mta the ciif iir^nt 
school districts. The Education Am^ndT3ieti ta of 19 74 mandacsd thm 



VSO%^ Di-viilon of Education fot the D Is^dv^nt Jged. 
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lr,S^ CoTOiisiioafit of J^ucatlon to develop models for Bvaluating 
Title I prog^anig, Tlii objective wms to yotk up an evaluatien and 
reporting aysteoi w^Mch would provide more Tneanlngfiil data needed at 
each admlolacrativfi level of the. Title I ptograci. 

OE contr^ac-csd with BIG Corporation to Improve reporting from 
State EvaliiatloCT Reports, As an eKpaMlon of the advisory process, 
the Cornell 1^18 asked to designate a mamber to serve on the CQntractor 's 
adylgory panel, Ttius, the Council contributed to the development of the 
new format da^tgritd to provide meaningful and tisaful data to the 
Gonmisaloiifir, tl%e Secretary of HEW, and the Congress, The final report 
will be Issued tills year- 

Impact of Title I Dollacs 
Tha asnnu^l ISEA TitLa I appropriation has increased from 
$959 millicn in 3965 to $2,050 million in 1977.^ However, tlie impact 
should not bt ^tmmi in terms of services to an increased number of 
ohildreBi This is so for two reasoiis ? Flrat, the conceiitration 
raqulreaint h^8 foe^sad more Title I services on each beneficiary. 
Second, and perhaps most constraining, the inflationary ef facts of 
Increased coace Hava reduced the purnhasing po^er of the education 
dollar* For ©Katdpl^, the estimated average annual salary, nationally^ 
of InstruetlDiial st^ff in ptibllc elementary and aecondary day schools 
In 1965 was $S,935. In 1976 it is $13,005. Classroom teachers In 1965 
received an av^«agi of $6,485 8 which Increased in 1976 to $12,324.^ 
Iheae lticreaee« do not include benefits which accrue as a result of 
senloxltyi Jitireinirit 'benefiti, sabbatical leave, training opporturiltles , 
and sc ofii 



|US01, l>inmlot\ of Education for the Diaad van t aged, 
Estlmtei School Statistlcip NIA Research Ptiblicatlon, 1975«76. 
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It Is terapting to asicalate Mihir eKperiditiires with improved 
program expeetations and opportunities* It Is otvlous from even the 
single eKample cited that thie cannot be done* Therefore , the 
increased reaoiirceB for ESIA Title I ahouLd not expected to 
provide a eorrelative increase of pTDgrai^ eff actlveness. 
Title I Contyi^utlong To EduQatlon 

'While there has been mo true liicreaae in Federal efforts, evidence 

±e increasing that Title 1 hae contributed significantly to education 

in terms of aiding disadvaTitaged chlldreri. However, Title I has 

worked to the benefit of a far larger segment of the student population 

than juit the disadvantaged ; It has benefltid education in general. 

NACEDC does not meaTi to suggest that Title I funds have supported 

general education activitiis but rather that through spin off j emphasis, 

and tha awakening in some children, and their teachers of new hopej 

aducatlon generally Is being helped t Thtre la without question 

eonelderable evidence that i 

I, Title I ie producing learning galni In many institutions 
across the country. The Cornell and others are regularly 
visiting and reporting on snccessftil projects in order 
that promising practices can be ^isslmlnated widely, 

2- In many school districts acxoas th^ country Title I has 
hien a catalyst for change resulting in new approachee, 
hetter methodology i and gentiine concern about ensuring that 
each and every child learii laelc skills and attitudes necessary 
to help him becoM a productive niember of society, 

Educational disadvantagenieTit is the harvest q£ seeds planted earlier 

in the home and nurtured by ill--pTepared staff* shortages of staff, 

poor methodology, quantitatively and qualitatively inadequate materials, 

^nd administrators and boards of edvcaclon whose techniques worked 

well to^ stifle initiative and fflalntaln the status quo. But Title I 

has eroded the base on which stifled initiative and the status quo rested, 
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Title 1 requires achtevement in children in order to juattfy vhy the 
mtimy Is being spent. Title 1 requires parent invoavement. And a 
' majority of these parante must be pareiits f^ho will ask, "Is leaTning 
taking place?" becauia it is their children who are Involved. 

Title I requlrai aehoola to be comparable. In sehool districts 
wheri It was onae cemfortabli to ptit more Mgources In certain sehDols 
and shQrtchMge others it im tio longer comfort stile md| hopefully, m© 
longer possible* Tht fact is, without a cD^arability requirement, mny 
achool districts wquIA today deny disadvantaged children local and 
State dollars for their education to bt i^ppleraented by Tltla I dollars. 

Parent Involvement has been anothtr significant contrlbutlQn of 
Tltla I, .Educators, particularly administrators, bave espQused parent 
involveBient in certain aepeets of educational planntng and daciBlon- 
maklog for years. As a rsault of Title they have had to do Mre. 
Some have done m eKCsllent job* But it seems evident that this is 
just a "game" in many local school dlstrlcta. NAGEDC firmly supports 
partot Involvement with or without Title 1. 

During visits to some school districts , NACEDC has wltneseed a 
genuine trust and a fflutually supportive relationship betw^an parents 
and achool officials. This Is the basis for a successful Title I 
program. 

Title 1 is brlnglfig about the development of a cadre of 
professionals and others davoted to serving the disadvantaged. This 
effort offers hope for the future of the teaching profesaion. Educators 
have frequently professional opportunity only In dealing and wrklng 
with children who could and wuld succeed without concentrated efforts, 
Mcist dlsadv^intaged children w-lll not succeed on their own. They need 
effective professional assistance to achieve success* 

16 



Tijtle I ean be mors succeSfful if more e^haala is placed on 
its use as a vehicle for dianga, Iducators niUiC foster change whiGh 
'Will tring acceptance of the fact that no one method Is Best for all 
children* Educators mst also foster clianga f^hich will help achieve 
thi fleKibility needid to vaty the staff * the matarlals, and the 
methodology to address the lndtvld\ial needs of children • 

To aome this suggests a massl've redealgn and development program; 
however, it ii not that niaseive If the following hurdles can be overcome 

1. Changed attltudea within the profession* 

2* A change from reliance on preservlce education of tha 
professional staff to Ineervice or mid career programi 
of profesglonal development* 

In addition to metith par month achievement gains , Increaied 
self*-esteemp school attendance and paieent Involvement, and developing 
attltndes. Title I programs have also contributed to our educational 
ayateoi in other areas* Many of the original "iuecesiful" Title I 
programs have been Incorporated Into regular school progr^s* 

Qam e^ai^le is £m Str.£e Compeiisatory Education program in 
Mewport, Rhode Island- State eompeasatory education funds were 
nsed to provide compensatory educational services for grades ona 
through three* Later the State decided to fund compensatory educatloii 
programs for grade one^ then twog and iubsequently three. The school 
administrators determined that all children should receive the special 
aervlcee Title I had formerly funded , Title I funds could then be 
aised for remedial programs for children in gradee four through six. 

The Government Aecountlng Office report releaBed December 12^ 1975i 
cites three successes of Title I- 

Students had a greater desire to participate in claee 
said a more positive attitude toward achool. 
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Students had more ixiterist In reading than they did befora 
entering tha program. 

Parenti had a mom hopeful attitude toi^ard their children's 
educatipn. This resulted In more parintal involvement. 

Title r has tocreaied the practice by the Nation's ichool eyitems 
of testing all children. Although Title I funds can only be used to. 
test Title I eligible children, they were iiistruTnental in prompting 
State administrations to proYlde funds for teiting all children and 
for identifying chlldTen in need of compenaatory education; 

Additionally, Title I provided the ieed money for aide programs. 
State and local school districts reported that it '^as almost Impossible 
for an aide to work: exclusively with Title I participants when other 
children in the rOora were asklfig for help. Because Title I showed 
the value of teacher aldesp raaiiy State and local distrlcta decided 
to employ aides with State and local fuiida , 
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CQmpllance Efforts 

In HEI^ Audit Agency leviews , inlstanderstatidings have arlsau 

regarding what constitutes alleged violations In tertna of supplantiiig 
and gemeral aid. Bafore determiiiatloTis can te made regarding these 
vlDlatlonSi 01 inust clearly and concisely defltie these terins. Noiie- 
theleaSj the questloii must be faced and the Title I participant must 
not be adversely affected as a result of OE Inaction^ 

Audit fiiidings have heem studied, discussedi debated, and defined 
since 1970* In reality, the findings are frequently based on incomplete 
information or tnlslaterpretatlon of a regulation or guideline. 

For States that haife been audited in the past and the audit 
findings I see appetidlK A » p. 70 * 

The MACED C recoinmeiids that HW audit agency rspresentatlvas receive 

suffioient training in the pyoRratn areas to which their au dits apply, 

Attdlts Find that Title I ESEA la 99,4 percent 
Accurately and Le^.allv Spent 
/ 

^rlog the paat 10 yearly according to HEW agency auditors , over 
' $14 billion has been spent opeTating Title I programs. Duritig this 
period j Federal audltora froii the HM Audit Agency and General Accounting 
Ojfflce COAO) questioned the eKpemdituras of $241 million In Title I 
funds, 0.6 pereent of the total. 01 has requested reimbiirseEent for 
approxiTOtily $7 nillllonj less than $700*000 has been returned, 

There ±m much more to audit f indlnga than returning funds to the 
Treasury. The Tltae 1 participant la the victim when State refunds 
■ to the rreaaury are required ins^tead of requiring the State to spend 
equal funds for Title I programs „ Congress should mandate authority 
' to the ConmlsslorieT to perralt States to spend an amount equal to these 
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misused funds on Title I children witftin their State Inscitutions 
rathtr than return the money to the Treasury. Therifore, the Comcil 
restates its 1972 reeonTOendation that Statea spend the amount they 
yould otherwise have had to return to the UiS^ Treasury on Titla I 
eligible ehlldrgn in the audited dia trie t . 

Technical Agslatance 
NACEDC has seen great impMvement as a result q£ State audits. 
However, States are still escperlinclng charges of violations In the 
areas of general ald^ supplantlnLg, and comparability* As statad^ the 
Council does not believe that th€se cQncepta are defined ^th sufficient 
clarity in the regulations * • 

State technical assistance to the LEAs In program appXicatlon 
I approval could reduce some of the alleged violations reported by 
nm audits* 

One percent of State Title 1 allocations la spent on admlniitratlon. 
Auditors have reported that local administration often iuffers from 
lack of State guidance and lack of funds* Further, State costs are 
greater in a program such as Titii I ESEA, which la Stats-adminlatered, 
01 's State program reviews cite Che need for additional technical aasletance 
for proper application approval* In order to increase technical 
assistance to LEAs, NACEDC racoTOends that funding for State 
Administration be raised to 1-^1/2 percent of the State ESEA Title I 
allQcation . 

The Council would like to coMend 01 for including a prograra 
officer froni their agency in the concluding conferenee with the HEW 
Audit team. However, to be even moTm effective NACEDC recotOTends 
timt a program officer from the State be Included with fche HM Audit 
team for the complete audit . This would assist the audit team by 
giving a broader perspective to tte conplete audit* 
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Coipayablllty : 

- - ■ \ f 

The Council has examlxiad tlie comparability reguiat ions since 
1970i In their X97S Aniiual Report , NACEDC recommenced that compara- 
ttlity regylatione be escpamded to Include the child -s special 
educational needgj iitid, allow that State and local fundi targeted to 
serve children who mye edtueationally disadvatitaged, have hilingual 
naedig are han diea OT#d, or jrhQ have special learning disabilltlas , 
be exgl.nded frfiro eoi^ar ability CQmp_utat_long « 

The Council supports the cQmparabillty law and regulations, but 
finds that these Mqulrementa are premised upon indicators which may 
not demons trate comp^aratlllty. The Council is concerned that 
documantation of cotinparability reflect that the needs of children 
with special learning req^ulremtnti have been satisfied, and that the 
ffieeting of the n^eda of such children be described in terms which 
Indicate how these a^rvlcea are in addition to those provided to 
non^Tltle I eligible chlLdreii* 

Further, fl^Kibilit^ should be permitted when it has been 
documented that eomparatllltyp as currently described by regulatory 
Indicators, conflleta with services most responsive to needs asiesament. 
NACEDC is examining a replacement for the complex regulation currently 
eKpectad to be In force . 

Clarity and brevity are needed in the comparability regulations* 
A clearer definition i?ilL contribute to a restatement of comparability 
with iiiore appropriate indicators. For example, the present indicators 
of comparability do not necessarily reflect comparability of services 
but enuaierate suppliesi textbooks, and so on, ^ ' 
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PARENT IWOLVE>fflNT 

mCEDC's tiivoiveinent and suppgrt for parent participation in ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ =^ 
Title Z progranis extends back to 1970, Theni as now, NACEDC regarded 
parent advleory couaclls (PACs) as epseiitial in the planningi implementa- 
tion, ft^d ev^aluation of local Title I prograroSi The Council balievsa 
that PACs are effective in obtalmiiig the cooperation and stipport of 
pareiita ^ho have children enrolled In Title I programs, and in enlisting 
the talants and skills of the conmmlty in developing effectiye progx^amai 
tt Is important to the psychology of guccesi with children to anaur© 
that school and home Mrk together, mien they do, it provides one 
altirnatLve to the financial dllanraa faced by many school districts, 
MACEDC supports the current general provisions of the Title I ESEA 
legislation t^hlch mandate establishment of PACs for each school district 
and for each school Served by a Title 1 program within the district. 

Training of Title I Parents 
In 1972 !7ACEDC recoimended that Congress mandate and OE encourage 
the Inservlca training of parent advisory council members by providing 
ipeclal incentive grants through the States,^ With the increase o^^\ 
Title 1 programs since that time, NACEDC reaffirms that such tfalnitie \ 
contlnnei to be a necessity, Kie responsibility of local echdol 
district PACs for adviairig LEAs on the planning^ implementation, and 
evaluation of Title I programs and projects necessitates a thorough 
Icnpi^ledge by parents of the progranis' objectives and procedures* NACEDC 
endorses the efforts of OE to provide technical assistance for such 
training and encourages their continued activities in this area, 



See mCEDC tonual Report^ 1972, pp. 17-18, 
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Correlation With Higher Stude nt: A chieve ment 

/ -' ^' - ■ - v.-- . ... 

There is insufficient evidence fro date on the correlation 
everyone expects to see with regard %o parent Involvenient and Its 
ifflpaet on student achievement. The reason is that no coniprehensiva 
study has been done nationwide to determine this correlation or to 
collect the necessary data to substantiate it. 

Therefore p NACEDC sees t^e need for such a study, which wuld 
include an agreed--upon list of specific types of parental Inwlveinent 
ae program variables* There are states and school districts with 
icattered useful data which could be yeporced in an organised ftianner 
to assist in this efforti 

State Advisory Councils 

In previous annual reports^ i NACBDC has advocated the establish- 
mailt of State Advisory Councils • NACEDC believes that a statewide 
council can expedite the collection of data by OE and other otrganigations 
concerned with Title I and Improve the flow to LlAs of information 
concerning promising practices in compensatory education. Our pplnlon 
is based on the fact that State level agencies are charged with the 
administrative responsibility for Title I programs. It is alsa based 
on the fact that IK^s Important iot decisionmakers at all livals to 
have Input from representatives of th^se being served by Title 1. 

As of this datSp 33 States refla^t this view and have devaloped 

7 

State Advisory Councils for Title I* NACEDC has received valu^lble 

information from such councils concerning Title I program ope^fafclon 

*See NACEDC Mnual Report, 1972, pp. 15-16, 

^See appendix for list of State Advisory Councils. 
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and Impact, Th$ Council recogniaes that these orgaiilzed groups have 
functioning roles and would encourage the establlslunent of similar 
councils for thfe remaining States and territories In the Uiilted States, 

These coun.clls are not mandated by Federal law and operate in 
widely different ways from Informal advisory roles which tliey aiiume 
on their own to very formal advisory roles guaranteed by State 
cooperation* 

Servlcea to Neglected and/or Abused Children 
From the inception of the Council ^ it has been difficult to obtain 
infonnatloii on aerviceB to neglected and/or abused children. Fortunately, 
OE la now conducting a study In which a member of the Council will be 
participating with the Task Force to finally come up with major needs 
and alternatives in this area. 

Research hm not indicated ^ thus fari how to prevent child abuae 
or neglect or how to treat the abusing parent or the abused child. It 
has been found that child abuse la not a problem unique to a family's 
particular economic level* Overall^ the abusive parents' behavior is 

learned trait from their omi chlldhocd* Lack of attention, unrealistic 
parental eKpectatlonSi low self-esteem^ and physical and verbal abuse 
are passed from parent to child *^ 

Another new development is Public Law 93-247, The Child Abuse 
Prevention and Treatment Act > passed in December 1973, which has 
activated an |8S million specialised Federal program to combat this 
epidemic-like prohlem* Its major thrust is to fund promising efforts 
to identifyp treaty and prevent abuse and neglect. 



Day Care & Child Development Report, September 29, 1975, pp.9-llp 

(The NACEDC iiicludea any group organised for the purpose of influencing 
Title I ESEA program planning and needs asaessmentO 
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A Natioiial Center on Child Abuse and Neglect (mCM) has been 
established in the Children's Bureau of HEW's Office of Child 
Development to linpleinent the program— both the demonatration grant 
... and the technical assistanee portions, NCCAN la responilble for 
publishing an annual sugary of reiearch on child atiuaei conducting 
a etatistlcal survey on the number of incldentij and providing 
technical aaslstance, 

Prograxne are supported through two sections of the act: 
the demonstration grant program and technical aaalstance to State 
governments. Under demonstration grants a wide variety of individuals , 
Institutional and State or local agencies are eligible to receive 
funds . 

The lai^ requires that at least 50 percent of the funds 

appropriated in any year be spent on the demonstration grant program. 

Under these programs, HEW awards grants and contracts for the 

following purposes I 

-^-Training programs for professionals and paraprof esslonals 
In relevant fields | 

— ^Creation of regional centers to provide multtdlseipllnary 
services I 

"Provision of trained child abuse teams as coniultants to 
rural and other areas which do not have resident experts} 

— Innovative programs and projeeti, including parent self-help 
programs # 

The NAGEDC reconmends that published results from the National Center 
on Child Abuse and Neglect be Imiediatelv disseminated and utilised 
nat lonaill;^ to ^ombft t chlld_ abus e _and jLeglac t » 
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EAK^Y CHILDHOOD EPUCil^rOM 



iTitrodtictioa 

The NACEDC recQtigmtnds that inore and specific attetitdon be 
dlractad to che aarlles t ymrs im a ahlld^ s Llf a Cl * ycemtal 
thrQugh age^ &) < 

NACEDC has £ ocuied th.is yeai on earl^ cliildliood educatioiij, 
assessing the needs of chlldreni and how these rieeds can ba Ect* 
Evidence^ that practttlotiers agree with this Council pcsitlon ±m the 
proliferation of mandated Icindergarteiis la 49 States and the umlti- 
pllclty of preschool programs. 

The fundamental needs of chlldte^ (i^^^^ autrlticrii nicaical 
attention J affection , cate , arid protectioa) aie tialc neceasitles. 
Childran normally leatn ^Mrt the basic necessities are fulftlled arid 
appropriate opportunities f^r learning are pro\rlded, Ho^fe^erp a 
child with unfilled bailt necessltlai ii uiiLlkely to aaTile^fc hi^ or 
her maxiiQum potentiali dasplte e5cceLlent opportiinitlia Mvti Gone^atrated 
efforts. Title I ESE4 has conttlbiited to a soltitleri of this prcblem 
by initiating methods for the t^tly det«ctlo:n md 14aatif"lca.tio« of 
ehildren with apeclal lie&ds. 

Some outstanding aarl^ chilihood ediicatlori programs have beeti 
daalgneds started^ dlsiemlnated , and i^hclly parti aHy funcled rith 
Federal raaources for coJ^ensatory aducatloai Such T^ograws as 
Headstartj the Bank Street ColieEe of Edacatlon programs in '^mv Ycrk City, 
the HOPE Program of Charleston, Wast ^Irglnlap the Ccgnitl^^ely^ Orianted 
Preschool Programs In Weft CtesteTp lennijlvaiila and Ifpsilantl, Michigarij^' 
to name a faW| have prov^en effect l%ri tn meetdng the n&ede of ptescliool^age 



^NEA data. 

LOsee Site Vlilt Reports Sectlom, 



children. Many State and local school districts have linpletnented 
similar programs on remediation with a developmentai approach, It is 
now up to the Federal Government to rr xamine Its original approach 
to compensatory education and early childhood education. 

Because of their importance , NACEDC reiterates its 
recommendation from the 1975 Annual Report that Federal i State, and 
local governments continue to develop child and family programs to 
meet the needs of early childhood . 

School systems in this country cannot be expected to respond 
to all the needs of the family or to fulfill all of its responsibilities 
Schools should attempt to develop ar* appreciation for a socially 
desirable lifestyle and not set the tone of what this lifestyle should 
be. 

NACEDC believes that basic learning takes place within a child's 

socioeconomic environment and is therefore, significantly influenced 

by it . Concentration on the child's socioeconomic environment has 

led the Council to develop this working definition of a family asi 

The total environment of personal relationships in 
which a child exists is reared or finds himself .-^-^ 

Parenting Skills 

"The development of a child does not begin the day he is 
born, or at the age of three , but much earlier , during 
the formative years of his parents, 12 

The most significant people in a child's life are his parents, 

or those whom a child perceives as fulfilling that role. Yet, many 

such persons have no idea of what to expect of children at different 



•^•^See appendi x B , p. 79 

Edward Zigler, Director of the Child Development Program, 
Yale University, in At^ERICAN EDUCATION , Aug. /Sept. 1975, p,8, 
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stages in their deveiopniGnt . Parenting skills have been one of the 

major areas of neglect in the Nation's educational system. Schools 

have traditionally offered little or no eKperlence or training for 

this role. It is assumed that parenthood is instinctive or learned 

in one's own family* However, changing lifestyles and the £ ragmentatlon 

of the family are preventing such learning from taking place* 

This absence of education for parenthood produces negative resultS| 

Gspeclally for the growing group of teens who become parents before 

they have completed their own development . Consider: 

—One In every ten 17-year-old girls In the United States 
is a mother; 

--1974 statistics show that 220,000 girls aged 17 or younger 
gave birth I 15 percent for the second or third tlmei 

"estimates of the maternal and Infant mortality rates associated 
with adolescent pregnancies run about 30 percent higher than 
for mothers over the age of 20.13 

Governmental and voluntary agencies have emphaslEed tlie need 
for formal training in parenting skills within the framework of the 
school curriculum. 

NACEDC recOTmnendi that Congress encourage State and local 
educational agencies to de_slgn and impleiiient _cour_ses in parenting 
skill s. 

Child Care 

I Lifestyles are rapidly changing In America i 

==about 9 million children are now being reared by a 
single parent; 

"the bulk of these children are poor and Include at 
least 10 percent under the age of 6; 

^ ^PBEFARING TOMORRQW^S P^NTS > Elizabeth Ogg, Public Affairs. 
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—51 percent of all American mothers wluh school-age 
children are working outside the home'--two-thirds 
of these in full-time jobs| andj 

~ln families with children under 6| one In three 
mothers hold outside jobs.l^ 

The pertinent factor in these changing lifestyles is that 
nearly half of the 37*3 million women in the labor force are working 
because of pressing economic need <i*e*j they are either single 
parents or have incomes under $3000 per year). These factors cannot 
be ignored j and action must be taken to provide support for the 
family situation. 

It la not the Government's concern to restructure the family; 
the variety we find In classy race* ethnic group, religion, or region 
is the very keystone of our society. 

Public programs must be formally committed to the basic needs 
of children within the family unit. These must be sustained and 
purposeful interaction provided between the services and the recipients. 

Many researchers agree that a substantial portion of a child* a 
development takes place before he enters the first grade. NACEDG 
views chil d care and early childhood education as significant factors 
impact in E on the educational development of children and has, therefore , 
reviewed the effectiveness and delivery of some of the existing 
federally sponsor ed child care programs i Some of these were funded 
as Research and Development or Innovative Programs. Valuable data 
and program foraats for the education of young children and their 
families have been collected for dissemination and use throughout the 
country. The task is to utilize these data in a cost-effective manner 
within the programs already available to young children and their families 



^Dr. Urie Bronfenbrenner, N^SWEEK article, Sept. 22, 1975, p»53* 
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Focus on the importance of education in the early years should 
not be construed as a aubstitute for Goncantration In the later years . 
The aim is to provide preventative measures which would eventually 
alleviate much of the need for compensatory education at a later data. 

Program Coordination 
At present there are many programs servicing the needs of children. 
HEW alone has over 200 programs providing services for children with 
special needs. Nevertheless, coordination of these programs has been 
very limited , The Government by Its very nature Is organized by 
functional mission through agencies for healthi education* transportation^ 
labors agriculture, and so on, Thase agencies deal typically with only 
One aspect of family life and do so too often In isolation from and 
unrelated to, the concerns of other agencies. The family then becomes 
the focal point of services which are fragmentary, overlapping, and in 
some instances In conflict with one another. Yet when attempts are 
made to reorganize the programs by client groups, e,g,, children, the 
effort cuts across the functional mission of each agency. Each of the ' 
agencies is committed to the goal of coordination, but sees itself as 
a coordinator of all others, 

No one program can be expected to meet the needs of all children, 
Variety must be maintained to allow parents to choose whatever form of 
care phey feel is best for their children. However, minimum Federal 
standards of quality must ba maintained to provide the groundwork in 
bulldiing successful programs, particularly where subsidies are provided 
by the Federal Government, 

The Federal Government is presently attempting some cross"-agency 
coordination of programs. For example, the Interagency Panel on Early 
Childhood Research and Development aims to increase inteiagency 
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• CQOfdliiation of research and support in the early childhood area* 
The Coinmittee on Children was establlihed in HEW to provide intra- 
agency coordination of all child-related programs. Other agencies 
which operate child-related programs should be encouraged to move in 
this direction. 

While agency coordination is strongly urged ^ It should not be 
interpreted as a reconmiendatlon for cominonality uf program design or 
costi Numerous factors influence the variations in costs of carei 
geographic regions, urban/rural locations, ethnlr pockets ^ number 
and qualifications s licensing standards j and program arrangements. 
Legislators must assess available resources and find waya to create 
from them an effective fleKlble system. The need for child care 
progrms is so great and varied that It cannot be met with a 
standardized Federal design. 

NACEDG endorses the need for Federal assistance in the delivery 
6£ such services as parent education, screening for handicaps » pre- 
natal services 8 ln--home and center-based care, and health and nutritional 
services ■ 

NACEDC recomnends that the Federal Government Institute and 
implement Interagency coordination of existing services for children 
at State and local levels . 

Child and Family Services Act of 1975 

The Council's position on this legislation is best sumiarlzed 

by the following testimony by the Chairman i 

.siln the Council's judgments the Child and Family Services 
Act exaggerates the need for the revamping and superseding 
of existing service delivery structures and allocates tremendous 
resources for establishing new mechanisms™resources that will 
not reach those in need of services. The provisions In the bill, 



for over one--third of a billion dollars in the first 
two years for the purposes of trainings planning and 
technical asslstaiice eeem§ to approach extravagance In 
light of the seri JUS dollar constraints now impoied 
on programs designed to deliver services directly to 
people, i 

In addition it muat be recognised that the variety of programs 
demands a dissemination effort by those involvedi A central system 
to Include all types of aid to families and their children should be 
established in order to lift the burden from localities «?hich are 
constantly plagued with questions. At present there is no central 
source for obtaining this type of inf ormatlon , which should be available 
in one central source in each coimunity. 

NACEDC recommends that a eentral eystem be established to disseminate 



inforpiation in order to aid families in Iqeatlng child care services 



available thrQU^h 


the Federal 


GpvemmQnti 


and, the broadcaet media be 


usedi as a public 


service i to 


disaeminate 


information on the types of 



seryiees available in the _e_OTOnini_tiee at cQnyenieiit and appropriate tlines 
(i.e«i family viewing hours) 



ISSee appendi x B iPt 88 » foir complete text of testimony, 

^^Both public and conmerclal television resources can be employad 
more fully In the dissemination of information concerning services 
available for young children and their families # Programs which 
have been proven effective should be publicised and utilised in 
other geographic areas where the content would be appropriate # This 
would be more cost effective than waiting for original productions 
in individual States. Through television more young children and 
their families may be reached more quickly and needed services may 
be randared to preschool children at a critical time in their 
development. The early detection of handicaps and subsequent 
ameliorative action frequently make the difference in the direction 
a child's life will take« 
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Child Care Support Through the Federal Tax Structure 



The__Fimlly Need i Increased economic pressure on the family has In 
most Instances forced mothers of dependent children to become an 
additional Income earner. Indeed, mothers of children under the age 
of 18 now co^rlae 40 percent of the female labor force, Almost half 
are In families where mothers are the sole source of support. Others 
are working to supplemant the low Income earned by their spouses, 
Statlatios supplied by the Federal Reserve of Boston Indicate that 
the median income of families with children under the age of 6 in 
which both parents worked was about $1,000 less than that of families 
with children under 6 in which only the male was employed. 

As of March 1972, there were 26.2 million children with working 
mothers. The coat of providing child care is highly significant to 
these mothers In view of the fact that the median earnings of working 
wives in 1972 were little more than $3,500 from full- or part-time 
employment. At such earning levels, the cost of child care is often 
the deciding factor as to whether one single parent considers working 
or staying at home to collect welfare, 

CongrasB recognlEed In the early seventies that child care eKpenses 
placed a heavy burden on parents working to support their families. 
It incorporated revisions in the then-eKistlng child care deductions 
available for families. The deduction was meant to reach all families 
with child care needs* However, the problems still exist. 



Federal Reserve of Boston, New England Economic Review , 
September /October 1974, 
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The Ineffectiveness of Current Child Care Ta x De ductions g 



The current child care deduction incorporated Into the Internal 
Revenue Service (IRS) tax legislation has been recently updated. To 
qualify for the IRS child care deductions , effective for the taxable 
years beginning after >farch 19759 a family must meet several require'- 
ments relating to employment, income * recipients of payments, and how 
paymentB are made- The significant eligibility requirements are as 
follows * 

"-^Families may only claim a deduccion for their dependent (s) 
under the age of 15» . j 

— ^Marrletl couples must both work substantially full-time and 
single parents full^ or part-'tltne. . 

— Regardleaa of marital status or employment status, only the 
child care expenses incurred while actually working are 
deductible* 

=^Only payments made to someone other than a relative or 
dependant are deductible* 

— Deductions of actual expenses up to a maMlmum of $400 per 
month are allowable if the care Is in the home. If the care 
is outside the home, a monthly deduction of actual expenses 
is allowed up to a maximum of $200 for one child j $300 for 
two children, or $400 for three or more children. 

—Full deductions are allowed for families with a total combined 
adjusted Income of $35,000 or less* Above this adjusted 
income, however » the amount o£ deduction allowed decreases on 
a sliding scale until, at an income level of $44,600, no 
deduction la allowed. 

—Families are eligible for the deduction only if they Itemize 
all their deductions on the Income tax return, and do not take 
the low income allowance or the percentaged standard deduction* 

For toerlcan families, the restrictions for child care eligibility 

are so narrow that most low and low-^middle Income families are eliminated* 

Since it is a tax deduction , not a tax credit, It can be used only by 

families who itemize their deductions. 



Information sumMrlzed from Tax Reduction Act of 1975 > Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc*, and NEW ENGLAND ECONO>aC REVIEW^ Sept. /Oct* * 1974. 



Statistics bear out the fact that these restrictions have 
effectively excludBd low and moderate-Income families. Seventy-five 
percent of Income tax returns filed in 1972 in which adjusted gross 
income was less than $15>000| a figure well above the median income 
of two-worker fMlllea in 1972, did not itemize deductions, thus not 
including a child care deduction. The inappropriateneas of Itemizing 
deductions is underatandablei since in most instances , nearly two-thirds 
of itemized deductions are accounted for by interest and State and 
local taxes. Lower Income families generally do not own their o\m 
homes and so cannot deduct property taxes and mortgage Interest costs* 
In practice, therefore, the current child care tax deduction excludes 
the poor* 

More important than the financial costs borne by parents who while 
employed must provide care for their children are the problems faced 
by low income families who are forced, because of high costs, to 
"economise" on their child 's care to the extent that they rely on 
unlicensed and uninspected services in their neighborhoods. While 
many neighborhood child care centers provide excellent and convenient 
service, there are some that may not have the financial ability to 
adequately meet the child ^s health, nutritional and emotional needs* 
Inadequate services may hurt a child both physically and mentally. 

Certainly some form of additional Federal effort is necessary to 
Improve the ability of parents to provide child care services* If 
such aid is to continue through the Federal income tax structure, 
certain modifications In the law tnist be undertaken to include those 
families moa^ In need of Its benefits— the low and middle^lncome 
fsmilies. It la worth noting that Congress is currently in the process 
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of revising and extending several of these child esre deductions. 

NACEDG reGQitmends that Congregs enact legislation amandin^ Federal 
Income tax laws, to allow low and moderate income parents increaied 
dispQsable income for employment^related expenstg of providi ng child 
care * 

Child Care EKpenseg ag a Tax Credit : 

An alternative to the present itemized child care expense 
deduction has recently been introduced to the U.S. House of 
Representatives through the Ways and Means Coimralttee. Section 504 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1975 (H.R* 10612), if enacted, would simplify 
and broaden the provision for household and dependent care serviced 
necessary for a taxpayer to work. 

The bill TOuld replace the itemized deduction for household and 
dependent care eKpenaes with a nonrefundable income tax credit , and 
would allow a credit against tax for 20 percent of eiqjenses Incurred 
for the care of a child under age 15 (or an Incapacitated adult) in 
order to allow the taxpayer to work. In the present deduction progMJa 
a separate child care schedule of monthly expeniea must be filed in 
addition to other taK jQaterial* This form would be eliminated and 
present monthly deductions would be replaced with a maximum annual 
deduction of $200 for one dependent and $400 for two or more dapendents. 
With a 20 percent credit, the maximum credit would be $400 for one 
child and $800 for two or more. 

Several additional changes would be made. The income limit of 
$44 J 600 J over which no present Itemized deduction for child care is 
allpwedp is to be removed. The credit would be available regardless 
of income level to taxpayers claiming the standard deduction* 
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FurthermDrep it would be extended to cover married couples in caiee 
where either the husband, wife, or both work part-t^ie. 

In addition to changes in amounte and eligibility criteriap the 
bill also proposes elimination of the distinction between care in the 
home and care outside the home. The credit; would be made available 
to a divorced or separated parent who has custody of the child. Finally, 
the requirement that the deduction for the taxpayer be reduced by 
disability income received by his dependent Is to be eXimlnated, 

NACEDC loins the House Ways and Means CoTOnittee in aupport of 
this bill and urges Congrags to enact such legislation at the earliest 
poj_ttb le _date , 

Alternative Support ^teehanismg ; 

NACEDC supports the need for mechanisms which will aid low and 
moderate income parents In providing adequate care for their chlldran > 
While the Council's emphasis is placed on the Federal Ineome tax child 
care credit ^ currently before CongreaSi the alternative support 
mechanisms outlined below has received some support from others 
concarned with this issue* 

Vouchers ^ This mechanism could be provided through two methods | 
either vouchers sent directly to the family, which would allow them 
to choose the care for their childran; or, vouchers which could be 
sent directly to those that provide the care for the children. 

Private day care people support the voucher, claiming that the 
competition would be healthy and provide an Incentive to upgrade services. 

Opponents argue that vouchers oould lead to segregated facilities 
and leave the field wide open for frauds • 

NACEPC believes there is great value to encouraging competition 
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among those qualified to provide child and fanily servleea , Vouchers 
Issued to faBillles for the purpose of giving then free choice in the 
selection of providers » whether public, private nonprafit^ or private 
for profit f would diminish the isolation of low income child ran and 
families In Government operated and supported facilities. 
Direct Gash Payments I Another alternative frequently mentioned la to 
provide dlrtct^cash payments to families to use as they desire^ subject 
to the Federal Government's intended purposes. It would allow families 
to choose whatever child care they desire i at-home care with a baby^ 
sitter, care at a center i preschool or several other options available 
to families i Thts would grant familiei the right to ehooie child care 
without economic constraints. 

Informed sources have told us that the Administration is presently 
considering basic reforms in the welfare iystem which would provide 
as their basis direct cash payments. Such consideration should bear 
in mind this option for child care, which could be easily tied in* 

Predicting such a reform, fomer HEW Secretary Caspar Weinberger 

recently remarked: 

*.* There is a way to end the welfare mess, and It Is by 
adopting a completely new system that would be coordinated 
with and administered through our tax system. We should 
abolish our piecemeal welfare program right now and substitute 
a simple cash grant, based on neadj measured by Inoonie and 
payable to those who meet a strong work requirement If they 
are able to work. *. 19 

Argumetnts against this type of proposal parallel those used 
against the voucher proposals. In addition, any form of direct cash 
payroent fosters arguaptttnts that the money would not be used for 
intended purposes. 



Turn: colim^, Caspar Weinberger, NEWSTOEK MkQAZim ^ 
August 18, 1975 • 
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Industry--Supported Child Care s While all of the alternatives 
previously mentioned have been options strictly for the Government , 
a few are open that Industry could also be Involved in. 

Some corporations are now providing child care services for their 
employees I there is no reason why many more cannot provide such services. 
In fact I research has shown that corporations have much to gain. 
Providing such services effect results in the turnover rate a marked 
decrease in tardiness and absenteeism and increased concentration on 
the job. 20 

Deductions are now available to industries under the Revenue 
Act of l971j for the construction of facilities for child care. 



^THE RE^ITIES AND FANTASIES OF INDUS TRY-^BELATED CHILD CARE . 
Denver I Colorado* Symposium on Child Care hosted by the 
University of Colorado Medical Center and the Office of 
Child Development, May 1973, p. 27- 



THI CHlLDREN^-SPECIiyL NEEDS 



introduGtlon 

NAGlDC's objective in reCoMiendlng InGreased emphasis on programs 
to fulfill the needg of children during the early stages of their 
development is to reduce the large number of school age children who 
function below their grade level. In developing programs to meet 
this objective, NACEDC would encourage consideration of children with 
special needs and ways in which their mmKimum educational attainment 
can be Insured. Methods muit be developed which will address the 
needs of the physically handicapped, the non-English speaking ^ the 
migrant j the emotionally disturbed, the mentally retarded, and the 
neglected and/or abused * For each of these groups the question must 
be answered as to what type of early childhood education program 
trould best serve their epeclal needs. Some of NACEDC 's concerns in 
the planning of such progrMns are cited belowi 

Neglected and/or Abused Children 
There are no accurate statistics on the incidence of child abuse 
and child neglect; estimates range from between 60,000 to 500,000 
eases a year — and for every reported case of child abuse, from 10 
to 100 cases are not reported* 21 The number of cases is rising™ 
partly because more children are being battered, but also because 
more incidents are reported as public and professional awareness 
Increases . 

It is a long and difficult process to educate adults responsible 
for child abuse and/or neglect to the point where the incidence of 
such treatment will decline significantly, lEmedlate steps may be 
taken once the neglected and/or abused child is identified * Personnel 

2lHearlnga, Senate Subcomlttee on Children & Youth, 1973. 
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In early childhood program centers are often unaware of charaeteriatles 
In a child's behavior or physical condition which may indicate abuee 
or neglect* An increaied awareness by center personnel of the symptoms 
of child abuse and appropriate training in the proper procedures to 
eliminate such treatment would help reduce the number of children 
victimized by this epidemlc^like problem* To provide such personnel 
NACEDC recommends that Early Childhood Center personnel be trained 
through public programa to identify and refer to proper authorltieg 
children with characterlstlca of abuge and/or neglect . 

Handicapped Children 

Oversight and investigative hearings culminating in recant 
legislation, Public Law 92--142, has focused national attention on 
services for the handicapped child. The services to be required have 
been defined in statutory language as '^appropriate free public educationi 
and $300 million has been authorized from Fedaral resources for this 
purpose. State categorical funds for handicapped children are estimated 
at approximately $85 million, - 

NACEDC recognizes that many handicapping conditions could be 
alleviated or minimised through early detection * Defects in hearing, 
vision, speech, and so forth, can be detected through phyalcal screening 

^^According to that law, "the tmm -free public education' means 
special education and related services which (A) have been 
provided at public eKpense, under public supervision and direction, 
and without charge, (B) meet the standards of the State educational 
agency, (C) include an appropriate preschool elementary, or 
secondary school education In the State involved, and (D) are 
provided in conformity with the Individualized education progrm 
required under section 614(a) (5) • ""p\ 2--P,L. 92-142. 

23 

Fiscal year 1975 statistics , Office of Education* 



for preschool-age children. Such detection and treatment activities 
could help prevent more severe handicaps In later years. 

NACEDC recoimnends that Early Childhood Education Programe Include 
physical e xamlnatl ne to detect handicapping conditions for all children 
when enrolled . 

Bilingual Education 

The use of the child *s home language la vital to the maintenance 
of his physical and emotional well-being. Personnel to whom young 
children are entrusted can respond more appropriately to the needs 
of young children and their families if all talk the same. 

The child's home language, used as a medium of instruction, 
allows the child to build upon his linguistic background at the same 
time that English is being acquired, 

f 

Maintenance of the child's home language provides a bridge 

j. 

betwien the home and the outside world, a bridge that becomes an 
emotional see-saw for the child who must continually switch two 
languages at a stage when he has eonnnand of neither. 

NACEDC recommends that Early Childhood Program personnel be 
sought and trained who, along with other employment requlr^ents 
display linguistic competencies in the child's home language . 

NACIDC also reiterates its 1975 recoimendatlon that training 
of bilingual teachers include course work and field eKperlence 
through which a positive relationship with themselves, their students , 
parents, and eKtended family members may be developed , 

42 
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CdncluBlon 

The needs of children and their fMiillas are too often over- 
looked by policymakers who plan early childhood programs , Their 
quickly conceived solutions through "patchwork" approaches contribute 
little in terms of an answer to the inmenae overall problem. Legislators 
must be willing to try approachea (such as a Family Asaistance Plan, 
a voucher systamp a tax credit) that attempt to correct the prasent 
systam. Funds must be directed to the needs of the children. They 
ara this Nation's most valuable rasourcai the future depends upon 
them* 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE COtMCIL 



Introduction 

In accordance with the Council* a mandate to review and evaluate 

all Federal educational programs designed to meet the educational needa 

of educationally deprived children, the Council's activities for this 

year were designed to accompllah the following objectives s 

1. Examine Federal programs In the area of early childhood 
education and Interact with educators, leglslatpri, and 
other interested groups , Including parents | ' 

2* Observe compensatory education programs showing promise 
In raising the educational attainment of educationally 
deprived children | 

3* Review programs which , in practice, overlap within school 
districts and make recommendations to remedy phis 
dupllcatloni 

4* Advise the National Institute of Education (NIE) on the 
design and SKecution of the compensatory education study 
mandated by Public Law 93-380| 

5* Report objectively on our site visit findings and the 
relevancy such programs have for educationally deprtved 
children. 

Recognizing the broad scope of Its mandate, the Council sought 
the opinions of persons familiar with each of the above subjects at 
the national, State and local levels. It hosted several seminars 
focused on the critical problems in early childhood education, which 
provided a forim for sharing Information on possible solutions, includinf 
alternative solutions, to these problems. On site visits, the Council 
met wherever possible not only with teachers and adminlp trators but 
also with parents of participating children to discuss the existing 
progr^. The Coimcll has also assisted in developing Increased 
Inter-^ and intra-agency coordination among reaearch, evaluation, and 
education demonstration projects mandated by Public Law 93-380, through 
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monitoring the National Inetitute of Education (NIE) CoDipensatory 
Iducation Study and also through involvement in meetings of the 
Task Force on the Iducation of the Disadvantmged and of the Federal 
Interagency Coimlttee on Education (FICE) • 

Several Council meidDera were invited, during the past report 
yearp to speak befora State compensatory education groups and parent 
groups in New Yorkp New Jersey , OhiOj California , and Texas. Memhers 
spoke of the overall concerns and obligationi of the Council and 
listened intently to concerns eiqpressed regarding Title I programs 
in each of the States. 

I 

Reflecting the Council's concern that State compensatory education 
evaluation studies accurately reflect each State -s progress In this 
area I the Chairman appointed one Council member to serve on the policy 
evaluation board headed by the MIC Corporation to revise current 
procedures for State reports. 

Council and staff members , in our continuing close relationship 
with OEp attended several of the training seeslons of its Division of 
the Education of the Disadvantaged on the regulations held throughout 
the country. In addltloni the Council submitted written testimony on 
the proposed Title I regulations p after consultation with several 
parent groups in our Washington office. 

Council and staff were involved in meetingi with the executive 
secretary of the Chief State School Officers to help develop a liaison 
between the OE Mgrmt Division and migrant officials in each of the 
States. These meetings resulted from a recoimendation in our 1975 
Amual Report to the President and the Congress that the Chief State 
School Officers form a unit within their D.C, organization to link 
with State officials serving migrant children's needs. 
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Aecompllshmentg 

Coogdlnatlon; eenaltizlng various levels of government that 
Inter- and Intra-ageney coordination was a valuable tool In 
government Bervlce, leading to cost effectiveness, reduction 
of duplication, and uBeful studies, 

Mvlsory proeeflfl; contributing to the reflnCTent of the advloory 
process at the Federal, State and local levels of government, and 
thereby Increasing the role of the citlien in the affairs of government. 
Legislative recomaeodatlona i contributing legislative and administrative 
recomnendatlons which were adopted in the areas of child care, early 
childhood education » Title I ESEA, parent involvement, tod advisory 
council management. 

Parent Involvempnri taking a leadership role in the development of 
models and encouragement of worthwhile efforts In parent Involvement 
nationwide, and contributing to the developnent of a Federal posture 
in parent Involvement in Federal education programing. 
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NACEDC Site Vlslta 



/ 



NACEDC site visits to local iehool districts Included visits to 
New York City; Baltlmorei Montezuma Creek, Utah; Fulton and Mory, 
Mlaslasippii West Chester, Pannaylvmiiai Highland Park and Ypsllanti, 
Mchlgani Charleston J West Virginia; and Port Lauderdale and Boca Raton i 
Florida. 

It became Increasingly clear over the past year that| despite 
controveriy over the impact of Title 1 programs , our eKamination of 
compensatory education programs in these States indicated that a 

number of highly successful programs are effectively meeting the needs 

/ 

of disadvantaged children. Our site visit activities were all oriented 

toward the objective of obtaining meaningful and valuable data on 

promising practices to fulfill our statutory obligations and of gaining 

the experience to substantiate our support for Title I* In working 

toward this object iva, our preliminary observations suggest that Title I 

programs have several important characteristics in conroon: 

a* They tend to place heavy emphasis on specific 

diagnosis of basic skills for individual students. 

b. Some programs relied on providing individualized 
instruction in heterogeneous ability grouping. 

The following pages reflect the NACEDC 's obseirvations of each 

site and are described in detail. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Locations New York City, New York 

Name of Pro-^aeti Title I Sponiored Programs 

Date of Visit I my 9, 1975 

Description of Pro pramg; 

The Title I program admlnlsterad by the New York City Board of 
Education Is the largest federally funded educational program in the 

J* ^1-2 billion since the program's 

In^Ptlon In 1965. The program has served as a model, both In the 

LM^^''°®I^.°*f"*^ ^""^ ^" relationships established between 
tne public and private sector. 

Schools wire visited which offered a variety of Title I programs. 
Including: Strengthening Early Childhoodi Follow Throughi Corrective 
Reading and Mathematics Programs- Bilingual Programa^r and non publll 
school programs. In addition, some mattbers of the Couneil visited 
Rlker s Island Corrective Institutions for men and women to examine 
educational program offerings there. 

Strengthening Early Childhood 
(P.S. 243 K Brooklyn) 

This program Is designed to develop skUls In the areas of 
language and reading. Instruction Is provided In small groups, 
Srr^?? ? °5 educational assistants. A dally pre kindergarten 

f^i^ - incorporated into the total program. A total of 
285 children participate Including kindergarten through grade two. 

go How Throug h 

(P.S. 243 K Brooklyn) 

t-n ??^-^"^^f.*J® ^^"'^ °f Education approach 

to Follow Through, Which stresses that a child's learning in school 
as well as his total growth are closely involved with his positive 
self --Image and general emotional well-being. The teacher plans 
specific Individualized Instructional experiences utilizing children's 
interests as the curriculum core;^sed on an assessment of each 
cMld^s motivation, learning style, and developmental level. A total 
of 475 children are Involved in the program— kindergarten through 
grade three. ® 

(P.S. 33 Manhattan) 

This Pollow Through progrm utilizes the self-sponsored model 
based on a child's development philosophy. Focus la upon the 
Individual child, with specific sequential learning experiences 
developed and planned for each child by the staff. Children Imve 
access to films, recording tapes and recorda, pictures, adding 
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mehinea, primer typewriters i esmaraSp reading laboratories, phonic 
and spelling gamee, and a variety of mathematics and science materiali 
as well aa dictionaries and encyclopedlae. 

Although children are encouraged to work independently or in 
email gronps^ adult aseietance is available when needed or desired. 

Bilingual Program 
(P,S, 9\ Manhattan) 

P*Si 9 has a dual bilingual program (French aad Spanish), which 
la a full "maintenance" bilingual program as opposed to transitional 
or partial bilingual programe* Intensive Instruction in English, 
Bubject area Instruction in the pupil's dominant language, and the 
development of the pupil's dominant language ^ including reading 
comprehension, are integral coB^onents of this dual bilingual prograni, 
An equally ini^ortant part is the children's study of their own culture 
as well as the culture and history of other children in the school. 

The program's objectives are to maintain normal progression in 
the acadMiic achievement of bilingual children while they are learning 
the second language i and to develop in them a positive appreciation of 
their own as well as other cultures. 

Nonpublic School Corrective Reading ^ Mathematica 
(Holy Spirit School) 

These corrective programs are designed as diagnoetlc/preseriptive 
Instruction is provided to small groups of children on a dally basis 
by specialiEed reading teachers using a variety of approaches, 
depending on the diagnosed needs of the children* 

FacllitieB were limited, and the principal expressed concern 
because students had to leave the regular classroom to receive 
Title I servicsa. She felt that these students fell further behind^ 
In their curriculumi which the Title I services are designed to remedy 

Rlkers Island 

(P*St 189X and P,S. 233X) • . 

PrograM in the men's correctloual facility were directed toward 
ail iimates ages 16^18 and for inmates between the ages of 18-21 who 
elected to attend. Virtually, 100 percent of the students were from 
low Income families md qualified for Title I services. 

Classroom facilities of the remand center and the vocational 
workshops of the sentenced prison facility were observed. Vocational 
assistance was provided in auto body and simple mechanics, shoe repair 
tailoring, cloth cutting and spreading, and driver education. 

In the women's facility » classes were viewed in the mathematics 
workshop, legal rights and guidance, high school equivalency, and 
survival skills. Morale was high, and the pride and determination 
of the school personnel and students were evident. 
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Council Observations ; 

In the Council's view, it is difficult to comment on Title I 
dollars due to the complexity of the compensatory education 
offarings and the limited observation time. 

It was noted that parents were made available to interact with 
Council members, but It has been the concern of the Council not o^ly 

cU^n of^S^"1 f-"" P"8ram but to meet with the 

Chairman of the advisory group and other PAC representatives of the 
parents of children receiving Title I services. 

nn. J't^^^ observation made during this visit was that while visiting 
oje^of the schools with a high enrollment of non-Engllsh speaking 

?estK8~a^fullTr'R"'°"f of valuable instructional time was devoted to 
testing a full 6 to 8 weeks. Council was concerned with the validity 
of these tests and was not able to observe many classrooms due to che 
testing program, i,ne. 

The visit to the woman's facility on Rikers Island . which is 
supervised by the New York City Board of Education, revealed a hlRh 
an^^uH ? detarmlnation displayed by the school personnel 

and students. The various programs provided to the Imnates offered 
an opportunity to receive a regular diploma upon con^letion of the 
required curriculum. It is unusual for a board of education to assume 
responsibility for such a program. The Council commends New York Sty 
and its Board for assuming such responsibility. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Location I Baltimore, Maryland 

Name of Project s Mergenthalar Vocatlpnal^Technical High School 

Date of Visit J June 12, 1975 

DeseriptlQTnL of Program s 

Mergenthalar Vocational^Technlcal High School opened in September 
1953, offering a unique and well-defined program of education* The 
student body is aeleeted# All studenti applying for admliglon must 
meet entrance requirements as eetabilshed by the school in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Educational Testing. The school -s programs provide 
3 yeare of trade training in addition to the regular senlof high 
educational subjects. 

The VDcational-Technlcal curricula includes i airframe and 
powerplant mechanics; automatic heat installation and servieei 
automotive mechanical brick masonry | business educatloni eoMiercial 
art; conmerclal foods and baking | cosmetology | dreasMking and design | 
electrical construction and malntenancei printing; machine ahopi 
plimbing and heating; mechanical drawing and drafting; practical 
nursing; photo-^llthography; radio and television | sheet metalwork; 
welding; electric arc and gas; woodwork; electrical laalntenance 
technology; industrial electronics technology; mechanical technology; 
and tool design tectoical» 

The ichool provides opportunities for work-^study and placement 
upon graduation. Coordinators with the school Interact with employers 
in industry and business to place seniors in part-time JobSi confer 
regularly with the employer and student during the work^atudy period, 
and place students In Jobs upon graduation. 

Council Observations 

Council was eKtremely is^ressed by the level of motivation 
evident in each of the classes observed. Students were obviously 
enjoying what they were doing, and morale was high* 

Evidence of this level of motivation was presented In figures 
from the school on absentee rates and dropout rates. Both are 
eKtremely low, with attendance rates remaining at a constant high 
level , 

These types of programs are especially premising in an area 
where students' rate of absence and dropout rates are generally 
high. Motivation remains the key to success. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Location ! Fulton & Amojcy, Mississippi 

Name of Proiecti Itawamba County Child Development Center 

"Home Reach,-- Menlae County Child Development Center 

Date of Visit I August 11, 12, 1975 

Descriptions of Programs ! 

Itawamba County- -Fulton. Mississippi 

The program serves 30 children aged 1 through 5, with a waiting 
list of 90, The program is staffed by paraprof essionae and housed 
in a rental church, with a total budget of $84,794, Total staff 
includes I director, four teachers i five assistant teachers, one social 
workeri one full-time cook, one part-time secretary, and one part-time 
janitor* 



There are no economic standards for selection* The program 
serves families with am parent or a working mother* 60 to 70 percent 
are low Income, but only three or four are below poverty level* A fee 
of $6.25 per week is charged for each child. The program receives ' 
75 percent of its funds from the Appalachian Regional CoOTalsslon and 
25 percent from fees, donations, and local sources* 

1^0 meals and an afternoon snack are provided* Parents are 
urged to become Involved with the program through regular parent 
meetings and open invitations to the center* Inaervice training is 
provided to parents to help thetf gain a better understanding of 
possible learning experiences a preschooler can get right at home* 

Home Reach Program — Amory, Mississippi 

The Center operates a 12-^month program— 9 months are centered 
based I 3 months, home-based. 



The program uses Captain Kangaroo educational materials, along 
with other educational materials deaigned by the education coordinator* 
These materials are taken into the homes by the home visitor weekly 
and are used by the parent and the child in correlation with the daily 
program* 

The children also attend a "center based activity" once a week 
for approximately 2 hours* The activities are conducted in mobile 
units in various areas of the county* On the day an area's children 
attend the center, the home visitor for that particular area, along 
with the child »s family service coordinator and a part-time teacher "S 
aide, helps the education coordinator with the various actlvlttea. 
These activities are planned to reinforce what children are learning 
at home. 
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The ichool'-base program has 50 students (10 percent handicapped) 
with three teaehers, six aides, and three classroams. It la a 
certified prefesslonal staff. The total budget is $94|000j with a 
waiting list of 50* 

The Center has a parent advisory committee which meets once a 
month. They have a few parent volunteers that work in the program. 
Costs for tuition averaged $25 per month. Funding for the program: 
75 percent Appalachian Regional Coimnlssion; 25 percent tuit±on> State 
funds p and Afflory School funds. 

Council Observations I 

The Itawai^a County Center was a cheery facility with a nice 
fenced play area* The children had started a garden in the play 
area# It was a very eKpenslve progrM due . to the number of personnel 
Yet I few had early childhood training* It was evident that there 
was a good rapport between teachers and students. While it appears 
to be a worthwhile program * it was felt that more children could be 
served adequately with the same amount of funds* 

Observation of the home reach program was limited since It was 
visited in the summer session * A home visit with one of the social 
workers was observed* Both the child , who was emotionally disturbed p 
and the parent seemed very receptive to the program, as the social 
worker progressed through the materials she brought. The social 
wprker had a wonderful rapport with the family and was well able 
to deal with the child. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Location: Charleston, Wtit Virginia 
Program g Home-Oriented Praachool Education (HOPE) 
. Date of Visit I August 1975 
Daacriptlon of Program i 

HOPE was developed 1968'^197l under OE ausplees as a system for 
delivering effective early childhood education In the hUls and 
hollows of rural Appalachian HOPE used three field Instructional 
eomponentsi dally television leisonai a home component conelsting 
of a paraprofesalonal home visitor t parent materials, and parent 
involvement In teaching | and a weekly group eKperlence for the child 
in a mobile or stationary classroom with a qualified early childhood _ 
teacher* A fourth component i the curriculum developmant team operated^ 
out of AEL In Charleston, West Virginia, to prepare television lessons 
titled Around the Bend" and all necesaary support materials for home 
visitors, parents, and classroom use. The curriculum team's products 
were based on a systematic program of research and development of the 
three-component HOPE process. The background work has aKtended over 
3 years of field tasting (1968-1971) and 2 years of replication studies 
In widely geographically separated Appalachian comnunities (1971-1973) , 

The original HOPE Program has been widely recognized and acclaimed 
at local. State, and Federal levels, and has bean selected for overseas 
recognition by the United States Information Agency* It has also 
been used as a basis for other home-based progrwns. 

The program^ s design combati the physical isolation in^osed by 
typical characteristics of rural Appalachian rugged terrain, poor 
roads, scattered populatloiis a low tax base. Television is not 
limited by these barriers | it serves as an equalizer* Television Is 
available in about 96 percent of the homes of Appalachia-s rural 
preschool children (1974 fitld studies). The trained paraprofesslonal 
Ip a local person, so poor roadi pose less of an access barrier. Parent 
involveraant la high, as parents are assisted In being effective teachers 
of their own chlldrent Sine© par aprofeasionals and parents carry much 
of the teaching load, the region*! low tax base la better able to 
support needed early childhood education i There are some things, 
however, that only a profesilonal teacher can accomplish. Just one 
teacher and one aide, who meet with a different group of children each 
half-day session, can serve 120 children per week. 

As a standard feature of the original and the new television 
series, a weekly television guide Informs parents of what Is on the 
dally broadcast of ''Around the Bend" and suggests related follow-up 
activities for use at home. Activities In the viewing guide are being 
age-graded to fit the child's Individual level of developmant. Age* 
grading of these materials is a new feature that l^E's curriculim 
research Is making possible. Age-grading was handled Informally in 
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iha p#8fc. The new daily programs provide parents ImTnedlatfi suggestions 
ior cfilLd ieaTning opportunities at honie. The home visitor reviews 

cMLi* S p togress, listens to the parents and demonstrates to the 
^aren^ bo^ to work with the child, Parerits have tlieir own regular 
gtcr^p me^td^g s to discuss mutual concerns and to provide support to 
tftia aMthe^i In the HOPE Program, the classroom teacher has the 
tfhLld ill Dtia 1iaLf"day session each week in the child *s neighborhood; 
# aOo^dl^nacor of field operations handles acheduling and other 
^togr^m niadiit enmnce and admlnietrative functions. 

Coulee il Observations 



doitncil snembers coTranended the local television network w^hich 
^to^ldes ttitr^y minutes free each day for this program to be presented* 
^he pjrograi3i h-as a 90 percent acceptance rate in this rural coranunlty 
p^i&encs s good individualized progranii 

'fhfe hoine visitor explains to the mother how to utilize suppLies 
#Vail^bLa ill ^ach household for a child^s activities. Through these 
C^Qmjl^tentary progratns, evaluation of the child activities can take 
pla^e inimedia^eLy and in the familiar home setting. 

S^cc^ll^nt manuals which explain activities to be undertaken^ 
0tm available for teachers and parents to use with these programs * 

p^og^ams are funded on a research and development grant from 
t^tE wMah i^uti^ out this year* Members, expressed the hope that so 
#5cc^ljtn.t m program would not go to waste if HIE stops funding. 
I^any #re^s shculd be able to utilize such an approach for early Learning* 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 

loeatlon ; San Juan County, Utah 

Name of Project:: Title I Sponsored PTograms 
Date of Visit: ; Septemlar 12, 1975 
Description of _?roBram ! 

San Juan County la an extremely larie area covering 8,000 iquare 
miles, 93 percent of wtUh la public land, including a portion of the 
Navajo Indlati Reservation and land allotted to a group of Southern 
Ute Indians. Over 60 parcant of Indiaii paopla In Utah reside In 
San Juan County . rhe school district Is so large that great distances 
nave to be traveled betw^een schools. 

The San Juan School District presentlj? serves approxinately 
1,300 Navajo atudents, with another 7O0 enrolled In related educational 
programs (i.e. Head Start, etc.)i this Is 46 percent of the total 
student population of 2,744. Average per pupil ejcpendlture la 
approximately $1,400, of which $384 Is Federal money which doei not 
Include impact aid funaing. The remainder of the funding Is from 
State and local resources. 

The Council visited classes In the Montezuma Creek Elementary 
School, the Bluff Elementary School, the Indian Curriculim Center 
in Blandlng, Due to the great distances involved In traveling 
from school to school, and the llinlted time frame that the Council 
was working thin, visits ln_each of these scJioola^were^ llMt^^^^ 

The majorlcy of classes were small, moat having fewer than 20 
Btudents. The need for special proirana was notleeahle. However, 
the reason given for this apparent lack of special programs was the 
inatlllty of che school district to find a certified teacher wllllne 
to relocate. 

The district hai been having great success with training residents 
of the area thiongh the Career Dpportunltlea Irogran (COP). COP has 
provided the San Juan School District with nost of Its Indian teachers. 
However, the piograin Is due to expire at the end of the year. 

The Currlculuiii Center in Blandlng provided members with the 
opportunity of learning where materials for use In these schools ware 
developed. The naterlals are designed to aid students In developing 
a greater awarenesa of the Navajo culture. 

Parent participation seemed to be a problen at these schools. 
However, this appeared to be an educational/cultural problea -which 
time and understandiiig would correct. 
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Comcll Observations 



Considering the vast expanse of territory encompassed by the 
San Juan School Dlitrlct, the ratio of Navajo-speaklng, non teaching 
contflmnlty workers to the Navajo population and square miles is low* 

Spaclal extraordliiary strategies are needed to intensify the 
pace of inservlce tralnlni in cToss-cultural educatlori for the entire 
spectrum of the school district's personnel^ — administratis, teaching, 
nialntenancei and so on- 

Cultural differences between the Indian children enrolled in the 
school system and non-Indian Instructors often limit the ability of 
the teacher to accurately measure pupils* progress* Educational 
achlev^ement tests for such students must be epeciali^ed, mo as to 
ensure accurate tneasureinents and prescriptions for compensatory 
education curriculums when necessary* 

The great distances which many children in the school district 
must travel to and froia school each day is a slgnificaTit factor in 
total school programing. Attention must be given to the mental and 
physical strain of such travel and activities undertaken to insure 
against fatigue does not becoine a primary factor in the under^ 
achievement of many of the children. 

Cultural differences between the Navajo children and nQn-Indian 
teachers is often an Inhibiting factor to maxlmiim student achlevament, 
Navajo teachers and aides were observ^ed to be much more effective in 
the classrooms, and efforts should be continued to train Navajos to 
serve in the school system- 
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SITE VISIT ^RIPORT 



Locatlon i Vest Chester, PennBylvania 

_Nama of Proi^ct g Cognltively Oriented Preklndergarten Prograni (COPE) 
Data of yialt i November 10s 1975 
jDescrlptlon cf Pro^ram i 

COPE la an appropriate program for use with preklndergartens 
kindergarten^ md transitionaL first-grade students. Children from 
low and nLlddle-incotte families and those with specific learning 
disabllltieB have successfully participated in It, 

The project is an early learning program designed to enhanca the 
intellecttialp language ^ and socto-emotlonal development of the 
participating children. Based on a child's skills and the development 
of the participating children at entry^ he/she attains Instructional 
levels. The program- s activities are divided into two complementary 
dominions t the developmental curriculum and the achleirement 
currlculutn. Program objectives are pursued in a variety of learning 
situations Including individualized instruction^ small and large 
group Inatriictlon, and free inquiry experiences* The approach is 
primarily teacher-directed, and the children are encouraged to 
actively participate in laarnlng activities. One classroom teacher 
and two full-time teacher aides are required to fulfill a liS adult= 
pupil ratio . 

The suhjacts constituting the academic area are reading, mathj 
science, social studies, health, and safety. Reading and math ^ere 
covered daily while the others were covered on designated days during 
the week. The activities found in the general curriculum included 
those relating to Tnuslc, art* small and large motor exerctsea , 
classroom operations, colors , shapes * left to right progressloni 
and time and space concepts, ^ These activities were devised to 
accentuate the skill areas of aensory-motor coordination a auditory 
discriminatloti^ visual discrimination, and conceptual language skills. 

In data for the 2 years s participating students demonstrated 
respective ^salRi of 3.20 and 2* 61 months /month of attendance as 
measured on the Slosson Intalltgence Test. In these" years 
statistically glgnlficant gains were achieved in language development 
as measured by the Paabody Picture Vocahulary Test and the V^erbal 
Language Development Scale. Socio-emotlonal development gains vmtB 
achieved as meaaurad by the Vlneland Social Maturity Scale. 

Evaluative criteria designed to measure attainment of specific 
objectives are hullt into each level of instruction. In addition, 
use of a battery of standardized pre- and post-test measures -^an be 
under taken for assessing development in intellectual ^ language, and 
soclo^emotlonal areas. 
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Council Obgervatlons t 



Areas of interest Included the techniques used to Instruct 
3 1/2- to 4 1/2-year-Qld children In reading and math . It was observed 
that the COPE Program approaches these educatlonil goals through a 
variety of interesting activities viewed as '■games-' by the children. 
The teachers often took the students ^ individually or in small groups, 
to a -'Total Environment" room to acquaint them with sight words, This 
i^ a largei circular enclosure which is completely dark* Large words 
are projected on the room walls with the associated picture , capturing 
the complete attention of the children and quickly leading them to 
recognize sight words* These sight words were reinforced through many 
of the ■'games" in the classroom. After only a month or so In the 
program moat of the children are able to Identify most objects with 
the word. 

The class' teaching staff consisted of one ''MasCftr Teacher'' and 
three aides. The aides were students of the college, enrolled in 
educationally related courses or in work^study programs. Presently 
the COPE Program does not have a formalized teacher-training Gomponent 
for students majoring in Early Childhood Education. However ^ one Is 
plantied for the future. 

Members were in general agreement that COPE was an effective 
pragram, However , some felt that many local schoDl districts through-' 
out the country may not be quite ready to Institute the high quality 
COPE Program because of limited funds and lack of qualified staff. 
The minimal cost ($70-$80) per child for starC-up costs plua $30 per 
child per year maintenance costs does not Include staff, buildings 
or other costs that are part of the program. 

Concern was expressed over the lack of physical checks for 
children each morning, as well as the lack of an outside play area, 

Due to the lack of funds, no longitudinal study was available 
on COPE students to ascertain whether or not skills were retained. 
It was suggested to the COPE administrators that such a study could 
be accomplished by a graduate student for his/her master's thesis. 
This suggestion was well received by the COPE staff. 

Council members would like to see this type of "lah'' school 
incorporated into the education departments of all colleges , 
utilizing education majors and supportive personnel such as nurses ^ 
nutrition aides, and others. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Xq cat lon g Ypsllantis Michigati 

Name of Proiect i The High/Scope Early Elementary Program 
Date of Visit s November 27, 28, 1975 
Dsjc r Ip tlon of Pro^ram i 

The High/Scope CogTiltlvely Oriented Curriculum Is an "open 
framework" approach that places both the teacher and the child in 
active, initiating roles. It attempts Co blend the virtues of 
purposeful teaching with open-ended, chlld-lnitlated activities. 

This program is concerned with educational change through the 
implementation of a curriculum framework based on Fiagetian 
devejopniental theory. This fratnework focuses on the underlying 
cogrfttlve processes that are the ground from which the child learns 
the formal systems for acquiring and organizing knowledge of the 
vorld. 

Implementation of the ciirrlculum centers on training of the 
teaching staff, and the development of training procedures and 
materials is of the highest priority in the High/Scope Program. 

Of equal importance Is the involvement of parents in the 
procasa of education. This is achieved primarily through educational 
home visits by teaching staff, and by participation of parents in 
the classroom prograjn on policy advisory conmlttees. 

The curriculum is concerned with the development of children's 
thinking, conmiunicatlonp and academic skills, linking skills, or 
powers of reasonlngp are at the center of the program, because they 
are the foundation for basic learning. 

The curriculum is not a course of study for the child—it is 
for the teacheri 

— to help her understand how children organize the world in 
their minds * 

"to enable her to organize a classroom environment that is 
attuned to the individual child, to the group, and to the 
culture of the coiranuTiity being served. 

—to give her the laiowledga and. the guidance she needs to be 
BM effective teacher. 

/ 

The overall objective for every Cognitively Oriented classroom 
is to create an orderly and predictable environment that nurtures 
and strengthena the natural process of intellectual (i.e., cognitive) 
growth in the young child. 
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The teacher Is expected to be actively involved In this learning 
process. The purpose of the curriculum framework Is to orient the 
teacher to the most observable things children do at different stages 
in their cognitive developmTOtp and thereby give her a basis for planning 
activities and observing children. 

As a Follow riirough model sponsor ^ High/Scope Foundation has 
gained considerable experience in implementing and monitoring 
Cognitively Oriented programs at diverse sites throuihout the Nation, 
The supervisors p or •'curriculum assistants for these programs are 
trained by the High/Scope Foundation Staff in workshops held In 
Ypsllanti regularly during the school year. 

The High/Scope Foundation Training and Development Center (TDC) 
is the Foundation -s own Cognitively Oriented Classroom. The TDC 
is a clasAoom for 35 kindergarten through fifth grade children from 
the Ypsilantl-Ann Arbor area* (There is also a separate preschool^ 
Located in a renovated service station garage, the TDC has sufficient 
room for a large number of observers and trainees to watch j videotape, 
or work with the children. 

As the sponsoTj the Foundation not only collects its omi 
evaluation dataj but also utilizes the local school agencies test 
results. InfonnatlDn collected Includes such data as pre^Follow Through 
test results, comparison data of Follow Through and non^Follow Through 
children (grades K-3) * and longitudinal follow-up data on fourth and 
fifth graders who have been through Follow Through. 

Most of the teaching and training staff are currently working for 
the Foundatlon-s Office of Education training and demonstration projects 
(Follow Through, Bureau of Education for the Handicapped (BEH) , Special 
Projects, and BEH Denonstration Preschool "First Chance" Project). 
Other fundi for the school come from tuition fees^ a Lilly Endowment 
grant I and training and technical assistance contracts with local 
school districts. 

About half of the students pay no tuition fees. Maximum fees 
arei Preschool ($400/year)| Kindergarten ($250/year for half-day 
sessions); llementary and Middle School ($50O/year) . The students 
are a heterogeneous group drawn from all socioeconomic and ethnic 
groups in the Ypsllanti area, They Include gifted children, children 
who show normal development ^ high risk children, and handicapped 
children. 

Council Observations i 

The approach uied by the Foundation model is seen as a valuable 
alternative model which could be utilised with Title I, It is not 
appropriate for all children, but could be Invaluable to inany. . 

The important role that the teacher plays In this prograin further 
suggests that teachers are the key to all success in any program. 
More Titla I funds should be spent to give teachers an opportunity 
for observing these types of programs and deciding how to Integrate 
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the salient factors in their classrooms. 



Council members expressed some reluctance at utili^itig this 
method in many of today's claasrooraa. It was felt that the 
atmoaphere is too experimental for complete adoption Into school 
systems without major modification of the entire educational 
program^ 

Members were very impressed with the use of paraprqf eisionals 
in the preschool home prograwp These were mothers who had 
participated earlier In the infant program and could relate well 
in the area homes. This program demonstrated an ability to reduce 
educational disadvantagement upon entry to elementary school , 

The program. is capable of absorbing handicapped chUdren who 
do not have severe disabilltlea^ and working with them w«ftil in a 
mainstreaming program. 
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SITE VISIT REPORT 



Lo eat ion I Highland Patk| Michigan 
Program i High Intensity Tutoring Project 
Date of Visit I November 29, 1975 
PgMcrlptlon of PrQeragi g 

The High Intensity Tutoring (HIT) Centers provide an individualized 
Instruction program deslgnsd to develop vocabulary and comprehension 
skills in the reading center and to increase computational abilities, 
problem-solving, and understanding of mathematical concepts in the 
math center. 

Sixth* sevenths and eighth grade students , identified as deficient 
in basic grade level reading and/or mathematics skills ^ are selected 
for participation. They are selected on the basis of performance 
at least 1 year below level on standardized tests in reading and/or 
mathematics and on the basis of observations by the teacher. 

The high intensity tutoring in reading and mathematics focuses 
on peer-teaching and reinforcement techniques developed primarily 
from principles of programed instruction. Seventh and eighth grade ^'tutors" 
assist slKth grade ^'tutees" in developing grade level skills and 
reinforce correct performance, as the "tutors" up-grade their own 
skills through this cooperative learning approach. 

All activities take place in rooms reserved for this purpose. 
Studenta attended the center for one-half hour par day, 5 days per 
week,. Each center is staffed by a certified teacher and two aides. 
The certified teacher supervises the implementation of the program 
and participates in the preparation and selection of materials for 
the students. Teacher aides assist in supervising students^ provide 
instruction to students j» chart daily progress, assist in distributing 
motivational materials^ assist on field trips for tutors, take 
students to and from class^ and prepare bulletin boards. 

The basic components of the HIT Progrmn is the Instructional 
and motivational systewa* A central feature of the instructional 
system is the daily calaulation of the percentage of correct responses 
for each student in the program. When any student's rate falls below 
90 percent for 3 consecutive days,, the difflr.ulty of Instructional 
materials is decreased to make the task easier. When the rate 
exceeds 94 percent for 3 days, the difficulty of instructional 
materials Is Increased to make the task more difficult. This procedure 
ensures that new learning is introduced at the optlMm rate and that 
nearly all responses are correct. The motivational system for 
students is based upon points earned for correct responses. Each 
student has a point "bank book" and each center determines when points 
could be redeemed for tangibles or privileges. Tutors earn rewards on 
the basis of attendance* ; 
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Evaluation Froceduyss 



The Wide Range Achievemnt Test (Arithmetic Sub-test for the 
Mathematics Centers aad the Reading Sub-test for the Readimg Centers) 
was selected as the evaluative Instrument far the program hecause of 
the close correlation between the content covtred hf the teat and the 
content of the program. Teatlng took place In Septemberp January, 
Jfey. In some sites^ students were involved In the program for 
only one-^half year* 

Evaluation Findings 

The following tahles suimnarize the final teiults from the two 
HIT Mathematics and HIT Reading Centers I 

Student Test ResulCi i Mathematics Center at Title I Schools 

A total of 132 students completed the program and were pretested 
and posttested. 

No. of Percentage 
Students of Students 

1.5 year or mora gain In G.E.U, 71 53.8 

1*0 to 1*49 year gain in G.E.U. 37 28i0 

.75 to .99 year gain In G.E.U. 8 6.1 

.50 to ,74 year gain In G.E.U 9 6.8 

.25 to .49 year gain In G.E.U. 1 ,7 

.01 to .24 year gain In G.E,U. 1 ,7 

No gain or regressed In G.E.U. 5 3.8 

Student Test Resultis Reading Centers at Title I Schools 

A total of 105 students completed the pragram and were pretested 
and posttested. 

No. of Percentage 
Students of Students 

1.5 year or motm gain In G.E.U. 73 69.5 

1.0 to 1.49 year gain In G.E.U. 10 9.5 

.75 to .99 year gain In G.E.U. 6 5.7 

.50 to .74 year gain in G.E.U, 6 5.7 

.25 to .49 year gain in G.E.U, 2 1.9 

.01 to -.24 year gain in G.E.U. 3 2.9 

No gain or regressed in G.E.U. 5 4,8 

OE has validated this project as a highly succesaful Title I 
project, (July 1973) 
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Coufteii Mffldbera were very pleased with the evident success of 
this ptogKm^ wMch enphaelgea development of taeic skills * Peet'-group 
tutors BBmm to work eKtremely well, and both "tutors" and "tutaes" 
appeared amthuslaetle about the prQgr^»> 

Teaah«i^a| aides, and adminlstretave all appeared enthusiastic 
about the TOCcese of the program. The administrators pointed out that 
discipline pfcoblema have been reducad alnce the program's inception 
and believe that the program is an excellent model for ad«.ptacion 
elsewhere* 

Memb^CT were very impressed with th$ auceess and enthualasm 
displayed hf mil participants. It w«s recotmended that othmt Council 
i^mhara follQw-^up this visit to obsetw the success for themselves* 
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SITE y IS IT REFQRT 



Location f tort Lauderdale , Florida 

Name of f rojac^Jl ISEA, Title I Reading Clinic 

Date of Vlilt i January 29, 1976 

Pes cri p tiprt of &ro^ ram; 

The Titla I Reading Center of Broward County was conSitrweted 
in 1966 to ofimt: cltnlcal aervlces for improving reading and 
language skills to children from diiadvantaged schooli/ tm 'basic 
purpose haa hmm to help Individual children and support Gl^aaroom 
teachers In impwirtng reading throughout the system. 

ApproKlmatiily 2,000 atudente receive diagnostic and Mm^^lal 
instruction iacl^ ymv at the mln reading clinic and Its ilvm 
auB clinics* The program is custom deiigned and individually prescribed 
and diagnosed dally » Individual cor^ ^.ctive prescriptions mm apeclfled 
according to dtagnoaed weaknesses, teacher Instructs spptaKlmately 

30 atudents pat day. Intensified instruction ucilizlng a toXW media p 
interaensory roach Is based upon each child *s aelf-percaptioti| 
learning Btylm^ behavior pattern , and skilli deficiency* 

The length of a child's stay in the program depends Qtt the nature 
of the difficulty.. Since learning difficulties are related ta many 
factors, includlaig those of a health and psychological natwr^i 
additional aupporttve services are provided, Ihe nurse scra^yiis 
pupils for phyilcal and sensory deficiencies. 

The lnd3,vidual^s progresa Is carefully recorded, and thm record 
Is carefully tmtmBd by the staff. 

Staff Incli^dfeS supervisor , head teacher, clinician, ll«,i$on 
non public J graphics specialist, nurse, psychologist, research and 
reading specialists ^ and teacher aides. Professionals and pwaprof esslonals 
all experience the same inser^lce training each school year^ 

Tlie clinician ^nd psychologist utilize various test im^mmmntB to 
provide In d'ftpth atudies for the teaching teams. Assessment of each 
factor Is wade by the teams so that an appropriate teachings l#a,rnlng 
method la atructiired for each activity. 

In addition to the opportunities for In service training g the 
Center also jprovldes follow-up evaluations on the children ^Xkcm they 
leave the Center*. As well as administering periodical posttwtip the 
Involved school fereonnel may be consulted regarding the progr^is of 
special releaead caaes* Additional special instruction may be 
scheduled if the fcllow^up studies Indicate it is necessary*. 
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Through conferences, parents are helped to understand the 
learning difficulties of their child. The parents are welcome at 
all tlines at the centers » 

According to the project director , the county received $2*818 
million In Title I funds for this year, approximately $300 per student, 

On April 16, 1975 | 01 *s National Right To Read Program officially 
recognised the Reading Center of Broward County as one of the out- 
standing validated reading programs In the United States, meeting the 
validation requirements of the American Institutes of Research and the 
Dlssamlnatlon Review Panel within OE. 

Council Observations I 

The Center is a most attractive and well-planned area which should 
be an incentive to children serviced there. However , the practice of 
taking children from their baaed schools in buses for a 45 minute 
aeaslon 2 or 3 times a week may not, in our opinion, be particularly 
beneficial. Council members are not in favor of segregating children 
with special needs into a separate facility. It is felt that more 
beneficial results can be obtained by providing services in the regular 
classroom-^on a one^to^one basis. 

The facility has been In operation for the past 10 years. While 
the program has been recognised as successful, the Council felt that 
such continuous funding could have been put to better use in the 
individual Title I schools, md such a facility could have been used 
to train Title I teachers from the entire region at minimal additional 
cost. 

The Council was able to meet with a representative san^llng of 
Involved parents from the Center, which the project director said 
were members from the local PAC, Membere were Impressed by the fact 
that some of the Involved parents were males. The president of the 
group expressed great faith In the results of the reading progrM 
and Involved herself with the teachers Md administrators to express 
parental concerns. However, some members felt that the parent group 
presented to the Council was not representative of the people whose 
children are receiving iervrlces. 

Overall, members felt that the capital outlay expended for the 
total program was very eKtravagant vis-a-vis the total effectiveness 
of the programs 
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SITE VISXTr REPORT 



Location g Boca Raton, Florida 

Name jof PTqject i Florence Fulier Child Development Center 

Date of Visit I January 30, 1976 

Descrlpjlon of Program i 

The Florenca Fuller Child development Center CPFCDC) is a 
community project providing $ variety of services to children of all 
races and creeds from the age off 30 days to 18 years in the city 
of Boca Raton, Florida. 

Children 1 through 5 are served full-time , 5 days a week. 
Regular medical and dental aKatalniitions, with follow--up care, are 
provided. Two hot meals and mnrnkB are provided under a program of 
the Department of Agriculturii, The curriculum is directed toward 
the total deve-lopment of each child i and classea are divided Into 
five age groups with a total mtallment of 125. 

An after-^ichool program for school-age youngsters la provided 
from 2:00 - 5iOO p*m., 5 days a wek for children 6-12* Emphails 
Is placed on enrichment, tutovtogi athletics^ artS| craft^g and field 
trips. Supper la provided $t 3^30 p,m, (free to those who enroll). 
A aumcier program is also avalliWe for this age group, providing 
a 10-week, full-day program aj Activities, with one meal and two 
snacks at no charge to famlliMi, 

The Dorothy Pleagler ^uvmty houses Infants aged 30 iays to 1 
year under the direction of a registered pedlatrlcB nurse with a 
trained staff to assist her. Tmpmt nutrition is provldei and 
taught to parents i 

Flmncing is provided through private fund-raising, membership 
driven, the United Fund, the Qity of Boca Raton, the Stata of Florida 
through the Division of Family Si^rvlcea, and Federal tnatching fund& 
through Title and Title XX of the Social Security Act. Ninety- 

five percent of the children mT^Bd pav no fees. AppjoKlgEtely 43 percent 
of the funding ut ilised Is from aources other th an th^ Federal Government , 

thm City of Boca Raton l#a«ei the land to FFCDC for $1 per yr r. 
In an area within walking dlstssiQe of many of the dlsadvaiitaged 
children* Those children who cimnot walk to the Center are picked 
up by tusea driven by membera ot the teaching staff. Staff members 
and pstaprofesslonals utilize a variety of skllla, other than teaching, 
to ensure the am0Oth--runnlng opwatlon of the Center* 
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Itl tfii Coiancil'i opinion, a program like this, with support and 
CD^ttnitm^ni: f toc3 ttie entire conmunity, li one that should be ancouragid 
tl^e Federal Government. A large source of the total outlay for the 
CeM#r is provided through sources out side the Feaeral Governmant and, 
4s sv^chi pro-ticiis an ; excellent source of encourageraent to other cemteri 
Which c^uid 1i fflodeled on this, 

Th^ dentir is serving children and families most in need in tlie 
krM and is lencouraglng parents to find employment instead of welfare. 
^a^t»ta ate employed as asslstantg in the program and serve as examples 
kn^ e^^tfigi^teTit to other parents In the coiMunlty* 

Sotfle siefnbers ixpressed the opinion that the voucher syateni mititloned 
in Out #acl7 cKUdhood section of the report would benefit a program 
of this Bo^t m4 alloi^ more continuity for the children after the 
Pa^iats tov^e into the work force. 

Overall ^ Mmbers were Impressed with the dedication of the entire 
it#Ef J C\m Involvement of the entire conmiunlty, and the extent to 
Vhich tlie oueslade funds are utilised In the overall funding of the 
Pr^|t^m#. 
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Conclusion 

NACEDC has e^camined these programs to determine whether they 
share conmon progyaraDaClc characteristics that might explalii thetr 
effectiveness In spite of budgetary conatraliits, restrictive 
regulations, and di-versities in students* abilities* Our particular 
intereat was in tliose programs that have demoaatrated succesi for 1 
sehodl year ^Ith students making at least a domth per month gain. 

NACEDC oan concludi, with confidence > that although the obstacles 
to operating auecessfvL compensatory education prograTOS are signif leant, 
more similar pragrama can be found throughout the country. 
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^^ANDATED studies 

Introdtiatlon 

Iti L973»74, the EleTnentary and Secondary Education 4ct (ESEA) 
underwent broad, detailed review Congress. Tlie result was Public 
Law'93-'3803 the Educatlotial AmeTidmaats of 19745 emctad 4ugust 21^ 1974, 

Cetcain sections of P.L, 93^380 mandated that the National Institute 
of Education perfonn a major study of the operation amd adminiitratlon 
of the Title I ESEA compensatory aducatioTi programs* 

Secclon 821 of that Act also atipulatad that NACEDC "shall advise 
the Institute with respect to the design and execution of such study." 

OE also received such a charge. Section 417A of the ESEA, Anieiidmenta 
of 1974 p called upon the CommlssioTier of Iducation to present to Congress 
not ii^ter than November 1 of each year comprehensive evaluations and 
5ti;Veys wlative to the Act. SecclDn 151 of the ^endments also coTOnissloned 
OE to undertake a broad Title I evaluation. The commiasioner of Education,, 
it was stated, "shall provide for Independent evaluations which describe 
and measure the impact of programs and projects under this Title" (Title I)* 

This too became a subject witlitn the advisory scope of the NACEDC 
not only because of the Council's Iroad emabllng mandatCj but also lecauae 
of the ti^Q studies* coincidental timing and cotnmon suhjecti . a major 
Title I ESEA evaluation. 
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Interim Bepgrt 

A sutstintiai amount of NACEDC*a time and energy was spent In 
attet^tltig^ to carry out its rasppnaitllity under the lat?. Mter 
careful rivlaw cf both the design of the evaluation and the execution 
of the NIE Study, NACEDC determlaed concerns that were so serious 
so as to warrant Its first IntiTtia Report ever In January 1975, The 
.subaequent months highlighted continued concerns and NACEDC Isaued 
a much more comprehensive evaluation of the NIE-mandated avaluatlon 
in January 1976* 

Crltleal to these concerns la our judgment that the OTE evaluation 
as currently Implemented will not ansirer the basic qM&si.iOtii about 
the efficacy of coropensatory education programs and Tlt.^s I ESEA 
sought In the legislation. Rather, at b^at, it can only offer 
auggestlons on how to Improve the various aspects of compensatory 
education f 

In addition to the key recomendatlons that follow^ 1I4CEDC la 
dissatisfied with the near-complete lack of coordination letween the 
OE and the NIE atudles and the tendency by Nil officials to Inforna 
NACEDC of what actions are being taken rather than inViDlve the Coimcll 
in the diacusslons of how beet to toplement each area of the evaluation. 
This left tIACEDC unable to fulfill its statutory reiponsibilltiai. 

Key reeoDmiandations of the Interim Report are as tolloymi 

--^That betw'ien 01 and NIE there be a coimon definition 
and standard of af f eetlvenesa of compensatory aducation 
programs I taking into n .insider atlon all the variables in 
a school district* 

^^rhat the best nieasureaent tji effectiveness Is lomgltudinal— * 
that lis over a long enougl; term to reflect adeqixatftly 
whether the btnefit and gain last. 
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-That Congress and the Esecutive permit mora tlffle for 
such research to be well prepared. 

•That NIE and OE more closaly coordinate* 

-That the Execiitlve exercise better coordlnatioiit 

-That ^exploration of alternatives be given laore attention. 

-That the longitudinal study be an approach that tecomes 
regular practice, even at State levels* 

-That the form of evaluationi rauit test a program's basie 
assumptions p 

-That the Nil surveys more adequately Include the larger 
school systema, 

"That the NlE-sponeored demonstrations in altered fund 
allocation be better developed in order to really 
comprise concentration/dispersion variations. 

"That sole source contracts be avoided* 

-That the 01 longitudinal study as nm designed, flawed by 
its exclusion of youngsters who move, needs a better 
arrangement to bridge this problem, 

"That the OE longitudinal study needs to be ©Kt ended in time 
frame to assess the lasting impact of compensatory education. 



For additional details, see "Can ^e Afford Deficient EvaluationSi 
available upon request from the NACEPC office. 



The Study of Poverty Measures 
NACEDC staff and members participated extensively in the 
development of the materials reported to Congress In the Poverty 

Study mandated by Section 823, Mueatlon Amendinents of 1974 . 

The report iteinized the distribution of children In poverty 
nationwide and the Impact that changes In the definition of poverty 
would have on Title I ISEA forinulae and other Federal programs based 
on the poverty measure. It was tailored to the needs of individual 
Congressmen and Senators, In that the expected loss or gain in funds 
from the changes made was detailed for their Inspection. These 
useful slnnilatlonsj however, ware not examined for the Intrinsic 
reconmendations the Interagency Task Force could have made. There 
was no aEreement on which result would be. the most appropriate, and 
the staffers did feel that the effort to do so would be futile, since 
they expected to move to the status quo during the reauthorization 
period. 

The NACEDC examined the report, and recommends that a single 
standard of poverty be the basis for all Fedaral programs which are 
based upon the pover ty statistic ; and that In-kind benefits received 
by chose families in poverty he counted as income for the purposes of 
eliaibillty for p overtv-basad Fede ra l programs . 
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Other Studies 



Tfie Education Division is undertaking other studies which NACEDC 
will be reviewing as rasults atM released. These studies wlH. rmvimw 
the sustaining effects of cognitive skills gained under Titla I ESEA, 
the validation of the numbers of students served by the Title I IBM 
Migrant Programp the review of programs for neglected and delinquent 
children » a review of the ImplemenCstion of the comparability 
regulations. (See appendi x C i p,93 

Ml of these studies are appropriate to the ongoing administration 
of existing Federal programs and In the review of the appropriateness 
of continuing these programs in future planning. 

NACEDC is particularly interested In the outcome of the work of 

these studies t and recoimneiida thati 

— ^Longltudinal mttidlma of Title I ESIA and other Federal 
education programs be eonaldered routine and essential to the 
operation of such programs; 

"The validation of the migrant student records-transfer system 
evidence that Individual privacy of students with records In the 
data bank has been respected; 

"The study of the migrant: student record-transfer system Include 
a review of the feasibility of quickening the response of the system 
to natural redistribution of migrant populations | 

"The review of progrms for neglected and delinquent children 
served In Institutions reflect coordination with similar studies 
and materials being developed at the Department of Justice for 
chlldrenp youth» ^d adults | 

"The review of coffiparabillty reflect coiparable inputs of services 
to childreni not merely count Tiumbers of teachers and teKtbooksi 

, "Comparability as a concept Is a viable raqulrement for Federal 
education programing accountability and should be retalnade 
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ConcluslQn 



NACEDC sees merit in evaluaiCions of_l,iBUted scope at tha 
nationml level and has found local levei longitudinal data useful. 
Further I the Council has found aimulationa of the effect of formulae 
changes I or other redistribution schemata j useful. 

Therefore NACEDC reconmands thati 

~Thera ba a com on definition of effectiveness utHla^d by 
those performing national studies of compensatory educatloiil 

—Programs serving the educational needs of children b^ designed 
to minimize the need for Federal regulations and to require the 
fewest regulations possible | 

— Federal policies, procedures and mandates which Impaat education 
programing demonstrate that curriculum decisions have been g^narated 
by the community to be served ^ the families of the children banefi tad | 

— ^Tha Faderal Governmant continue to provide leadership through 
support of cost-affactlva demonstrations of succaasful approaches to 
raising the educational attainment of children with special needs* 



/ 
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SOURCE: HEW mmT AGENCY 



Current to Deceniber 1, 1975 
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NATIONAL MIVISORY COUNCIL ON THE EDUCATION 



OF DISADVANTAGED CHILDREN 



Zrelimlnayy Eep ort on State Advisory Coiiinclls for Compensatory Education 

ALABMA— d«i not have a State Advisory Council for Tltlp I, ESEA, 

iyLASKA--dqes not have a State Advisory Council for Tltlt 1^ ESIA, or 
Cpmpenaatory Iducatlon. 

AEIZONA— dOM not have a State Advisosry Council for Tltl^ I| ISEA* A 

Conferena© was scheduled for November 13 » 1975 » In Tucaonp Arizona; 
hopefully, ^ PAC will come out of it. There Is no aisociation of 
Gompeniatory Education. 

CALiFORNIA--hae a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA; It has 17 
memb#ri of whom 2 are participating In Title 1 edwatlonal 
progratna* The Council Mi official recognition and meeta 
4 tlmea a year, Colorado also hae a State Aaaoclation of 
Campenaatory Education* It la not determlna^ how many 
mamters there are or how mny have ehlldren partieipating 
In Title I educational programs* The Aaaoclation does not 
have official recognition mi it Is not clear hoi^ often 
ineetings are held. 

CONNECTICUT-^^has a State Parent Advisory Councllp but there li no State 
Asaociatlon of Con^ensatory Iducatlon* 

DELAWARE— ha^ a State Advisory Counali fo^ Title I, ESEA, It Jiaa 10 
members of whom none are putenta of children participating 
in Title I progrOTis* The Coniicil haa official racognition 
mi ia mandated to meet wheniver pirojects are reviewed* 

DISTRICT or. COLIMBlA-^has a State Advleory Council for TlUe ESEA. 

It has 235 membw^ of whotti 177 are parents whoae 
children are participating in Title 1 Educational 
Programs, The Comnoil has official recognition 
and la mandated to meet 4 times annutaHy* The 
District does not 'hmm a State AssoeiatlOTi of 
Compensatory Education. 

FLORlDA—do^a not have a State Advisory Council for Title 1, ESEA. It 
dom have an Informal PAC with involvement In State Title I 
mt$fc:lnga| has no Aaaociation of Co^ensatory Education * 

GEORGIA--do^^ not hmm a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor 
m AeaoclstXDn of Co^eniatory Iducatlon. 

HAWAII--has # State Advisory Council tot fltle 1, ESEA, with 18 membera of 
16 sre parents of children participating in Title I edmatlonal 
progrTOS, Hie Council does not have official recQgnltiQn but is 
mandated to meet 4 to 5 timea a year* 
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l»*AIIO*-has neither A St%t# Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor m 
Association far C^owtptma story Education, 



miNOIS~hag a State Afii/^lsory Cotinell for Title I, ESEA, t^hlch has 

17 membere off mhom none are parents of children partlelpattog 
in Title 1 edttiftacional programs. The Council is mandated 
to meet 4 ttmm per yeM* 

WPlMk^^hBs a Stati Msri^mty Counell Hjj^ '"'cA^, l, ESlAj with membet^ 
of whom 3 arij ^^MUwd wlhos^ ^y-^Mc-'jSm are participating in 
Title X ediAcWi^iial progtCTiK*. ^e Council has official 
reeognitioii w4 laa^^n^kt-ri to meet 4 times a year* Indla^H 
doae not haw W Afeissclatlon of Gompensatory Education | 
however. It iom hwa s State Advisory Council for CompeniJ^ta^ 
Education ao^risid of 25 memberi. 

WVA'^^hmB neither a Statift Advisory Council for Title 1, ESEA, nor m 
Association for Cowpimsatory Education* 

jykjrSAS—haa naither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEAj nor 
an Assoclatiam for CQmpensatory Education. 

JtENTOCKX-^haa nelthar a Stata Advisory Council for Title 1, ESEA, mt 
an Association for Con^ensatory Education. 

MtriSTMA--has neither a Stmte Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA^ 
an AssociatlQP for Compensatory Idircaclon* 

miNE— has neither a Stat# Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor m 
Aseoclation far Compensatory Education, 

aWKKtMD--has neither a Stat a Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, not 
an Asaoclation for Compensatory Education* 

MASSACHUSETTS— Aom hmn a Title I, ESEA, State Parent Advisory 
Council composed of delegates from the LEA Titl,^^ I 
PACai as v^^ll as delegates from the cou&ty fi^'- -\ J ^vWa^ 
Thm Couiioll li officially recognised by the 
Departmantt of Education* Massachusetts also Iujb m 
Association of Compansatory Education vhosft membership 
conai^ti of lacal Title I directors and directors ot 
Federal pro;grams. 

WJCTlGAN — has a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESBAp with 25 mmh^te 
of whom 2 are parents whose children are participating in 
Title I edu«tloml prograM. The Council has official 
recognition And i^eats approKtoately every 6 weeks. Michigan 
also hae an AaMclation of Compensatory Education co^rls^d 
of more thaw 400 memhers* It is not clear how many of th*^ 
members are parents of children participating in Title 1 
programSi Th^ organisation does have official recognitlTO* 

Mi:WISOTA---has neither a St^te Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA^ mt 
an Assoclatiotts tot Con^eneatory Educatlont 
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MISSISSIPPI— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, 
nor a State Association for Conpensatory Education. 

l-asSOURI— has neither a Stat^ Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor 
a State Association for Compensatory Education, ' * 

MONTANA— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor an 
Association for Compensatory Education. ' 

NEBRASKA— has neither a StaCo Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor 
an Association for Compensatory Iducation, 

NEVADA— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor 
an Association for Compensatory Education. * 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title 1, ESEA, 
nor an Association for Compensatory Education. 

NEW JERSEY— does have a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, with 

21 representatives and 21 alternates, all of whom are parents 
whose children are participating In Title I educational 
programs. The Council has official recognition and is 
mandated to meet once a month. New Jersey also has an 
Association of Compensatory Education conprised of 64 school 
districts. It is not clear how many of the members are 
parents of children in Title I educational programs. The 
Association has official recoinltion and is mandated to 
meet once monthly. 

NEW MEXICO— has. a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, with members 
of whom 5 are parents of children participating in Title I 
educational programs. The Council has official recognition. 
Meetings ha-ve not been held yet. New Mexico does not have 
an Association of Compensatorj' Education, 

NEW YORK— does not have a State Advisory Council on Title I, ESEA| however, It 
does have an Association of Compensatory Education with more 
than 300 members, none of whom are parents whose children are 
participating in Title I educational programs. The Association 
has official recognition and is mandated to meet annually, 

NORTH CAROLINA— does not have a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA; 

however, it does have an Association of Compensatory Education. 
It cannot be determined at present how many members there 
are. The Association is mandated to meet annually, 

NORM DAKOTA— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nor 
an Association of Compensatory Education. 

OHIO— does not have a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, or an 
Association of Compensatory Education. 

OKLAHOm— has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, nop 
an association for Compensatory Education. 
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OREGON—doea have a State Advisory Cmmil for Title I, ESEA, with 
13 raeinbers of whom 2 are par'etiti of children participating 
in Title 1 educational progra^ms* The Council has official 
recognition- and Is mandated to mmt at least every 2 monthi. 
Oregon does not have an Asso«al^tiam of Gompensatory Eduction, 

PENNSYLVANIA— has neither a State AMmty Council for Title I| ESEA, 
not an Association for Cmpensatory IduGation. 

MODE ISLMD— ^does not have a State Advliory Council for Title ESEA. 
nor an Aisoclatlon for Compensatory Iducation, 

SOUTH CAROLINA— does not have a State Advisory Council for Title 1^ ISlAi 
however^ it does havis mk Association for Compeniatary 
Education* 

SOUTH DAKOTA— has neither a State Advlwry Council for Title I, ISEA» 
nOr an Association for Cowpensatory Education. 

TENNESSEE — does not have a State Adviaory Council for Title 1^ ESEAg 
nor a State Aasoclation far Compensatory Education, 

TE3M5--doea not have a State Advliory Council for Title I, ESEAp but 
does have an Association of Cowp^&niatory Education* There are 
apprOKlmately 5Q0 members | haw#Wr^ It is not clear how many 
are parents whose children participating In Title I 
educational programs* The AMoctation has official recognition 
axid Is iflandated to meet twice *ftWh year* 

UTAH — does have a State Advisory CouTOil tot Title I| ESEA, with 21 members 
of whom 18 are parents of chiltow participating in Title I 
programs. The Council does havta official recognition and is 
mandated to meet 4 times a year* Utah does not have a Stats 
Association for Compensatory BflW^fctonp 

ViroiONT — does not hava a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEAi^ nor 
doea^ it have an Association tofc Coi^eniatory Education* 

VIRGINIA^ — does not have a State AdvlSQlcy Council for Title Ij ESE4p nor 
doas it have an Association iCw Compensatory Education 

WASHINGTON— has a State Advisory CoumCI for Title l^ ISEA, with 18 

mamberi of whom 14 are pavTOW whose children are participating 
in Title I educational progwwSt Tha Council is mandated 
to ftitet 4 times a year# Wwhtngton also has a State 
Aasoclation of Compensatory Edueationi 

WIST VIRjGINIA---has neither a State Mvl^o^ Council for Title I, SSEA, 
nor an Association for Compensatory Education. 

WlSCONSIN-^ls currently organising m^h » CoEranlttee, 

WYCMlNG"has neither a State Advlaory Council for Title I, ESlAi nor 
. an Aaioclatlon for CoB^ensatory Education. 
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AMERICM SOMOA--no response. 



GUAM— has a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, with 25 member e 
of whom 19 are parents whose children are participating In 
Tltlo I educational programs. The parents meat monthly. There 
is no State Association of Co^ensatory Education, 

PUERTO RICO"has a State Advisory Council far Title 1» ESEA* All member 
are parents with children participating In Title I 
educational programs. The Council has official recognition 
mee^:lngs have not been established • has no Association 
for Compensatory Education. 

TRUST TERRITORY~has neither a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA, 
nor an Association for Compensatory Education. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS—doee not have a State Advisory Council for Title I, ESEA 
but does have a planning Comittee and an informal PAC 
which meets once a month| has no Al'eociation for 
Compensatory Education. 
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SUMMARY OF PRELIfflNARY REPORT ON STATE TITLE I ADVISORY COUNCILS . Novamber 1975 



»?indlcates Responded 
& FILE COPY AVAILMLE 


ASSOCIATION 
OF ED. 


FOMAL RECOG 


NITIONi 


INFORMAL ACl 


iVITYi 


Admlnlstra. 


Parents 


Admin . 


Parents 


TOTALS 








2 


3 


J. AluDoma ^ 




X 


















-— — 


3. Arizona ^ 






? 11/13/75 


— 






2 






X 




D, LalitoFnia ^ 


" ^^^^^^ 


K 








D> i^olorado ^ 


2 










7. i^onnecupul ^ 


2 


_ _. 


X 






o, Uel aware ^ 












9. Uii^lriLn ijl Lolumbiaj^ 


JL 










10. Florida ^ 












IL Ueorgia 












12, Hawaii ^ 


1 




X 






Id. Idaho ^ 












1 4 IIP • 

14. lilinoia ^ 






X 






iQ, Indiana ^ 


1 










lo. Iowa 






* _ 




- - - 


17 Kansas 












18. Kenlucky 












Louisiana 




— — - — = 








2U. Maine * 










-™ 


2L Mar^ian^t * 


1 










22. Massachusetts * 


2 


_ iU - 








23. Michigan #r 


2 




... ... -.^ .. .. ... 






24. Minnesota ^ 






. — 






i^D. i>ll^S!SSippi ^ 












Lh. iMlSSOUFl i 


] 






X 




27. Montana 












.^o. iieDrasKB jL 










=— ~— — 


iievaoa ^ 
























al. iiew jersey ^ 


2 










.52. iNevN i>iexico . 


1 


X 








oa. iiew I orK » 


2 








X 


d4, florin t.aroiina 












dD. iiorin uaKOia 




- - 3 








oo. UnIO 








df, UKianonia ^ 






- - - -i 


ilo. Uregon 


1 


K 1 








39. Pennsvlvania 










X 


40. nhorte Island * 


1 










41. bouih Carolina i^ 


1 


X 






— — H 


42. 5oulh Uakuta * 












43. Tennessee * 


. 1. 


' — ^ 








44. Texas * 


1 








! 


4— 1 I* - L * 

to. Llah ^ 




X 






----- . 


4o. Vernionl # 












47. ^Virginia 












4o. naishington ^ 




X 








4V. we^i Virginia ^ 










■ . --^^^^ 


DU. nisGonsin ^ 


1 


newly \f 


glslated 






dL ^*yomlng * 












52. American Samoa ^ 












33. Guam ^ 


1 




X 






54, Puerto Rico ^ 


, ^1 
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THE FMILY DEFINED—FURTHER EXPMSION 

The Interagency Panel on Early Chlidhood Research and 

Development Is using the following definition of the family i "A 

family is a social unit which has or may have children." The Council 

expanded this definition and developed its own working definition of 

the family asi 

the total environment of personal relationahips in 
which a child exists , is reared, or finds himself* 

..iBroadly speaking, the history of the American Family 
has been a history of contradiction and withdrawal | its 
central theme is the gradual surrender to other 
institutions the functions that once lay very much 
within the realm of family responsibilltyi , *1 

Contemporary families are no longer the centers of economic 
production I nor does the family now directly give schooling or 
vocational training to its members ^ nor do most families provide 
care for the aged, the orphaned ^ the delinquent, or the destitute* 
Yeti there is no substitute for the famlTv in terms of delivering to 
a child a sense of lovei supporti coiifidencei self=^WQrth, motivation, 
and self-respect i The family still remains the basic aocializatlon 
unit for both parents anr? children, and is the first educatlor..-^ 
delivery system* 

America's foundation was built upon a variety of languages cind 
cultures working together to ^orm the fledgling nation * and this 
underlies America's success story. Whether variety is based on personal 
choice, class, race, ethnic groupi religioa, or region, differences do 
exist and must be acknowladged in any discussion of the "family" and 
the care and education of their children. 

ilfflO'S MINDING THE CHILDREN > Margaret O'Brien Stelnfels, 1973, p. 224* 
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A SUtMARY 
of 

FEDERAL CHILD CARE LEGISLATION 

The issue of child care hm been in the political arenB at the 
Federal level for the past 5 ymtB. The Administration sent to Congress 
its Family Assistance Plan, Ititroduced as H.R, 1| this was a plan to 
reform the eKlstlng welfare system. Senator Russell Long, Chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee ^ introduced the Child Care Servic es 
Act (S*2003)i which would hava created a national Day Care Corporation 
to lend money to local groups who wished to provide day care. The 
Comprehensive hlld Development Act reconciled bills introduced by 
Senator Walter Mondale and RepOTsentative John Brademas (3.1512 ^ H.R* 674 
designed to set up a comprehensive system of day care which would be 
available to people on welfare to the "working poor," and to middles- 
income families who would pay fees on a graduated scale. The debate 
culminated with the passage md defeat by veto of the Mondale^Brademas 
bill, 

NoWj the need for improved child care is more widely recognised 
and is no less an issue. Support for It is being strengthened, The 
working mother is now acknowledged and fully documented and the dialogue 
focuses on the size, shape^ :ui<l specifics of the Federal legislation. 

Although support of the concept is widespread, the issue Is not 
without controversy. The result is a split in the once united allies 
of the Mondale-Brademas bill on the issue of prime sponsorship. 

A large portion of the education conmunity believed that the 

schools should be the prime sponsors of the early childhood programs. 

This issue, not raised in earliiir debates, has become the focus of 

the dispute. 89 
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Joint congreasional hearings were held in May 1975 ^ during 
which testimonies were given to substantiate the public school 
support, and the trend of declining enrollments in education and of 
public school facilities, and administrative capabilities were the 
Sialn points used to support this issue* Also, since most school 
support comes through 1*^ .al tax and bond issuec, the schools would 
be directly accountable to the public * 

Community-based groups which have been running these programs 
since the early sixties oppnee public school sponsorship* They 
maintain that out-^of^work Leachers could not be easily converted 
to teach young children; nc' oL buildings do not necessarily provide 
the best setting to teach young children l schools have been cited 
for health and safety violations and are now beset with tremendous 
money dlf f iculties^ 

Conmunity-'based groups want a flexible delivery system to provid 
a full range of services and give families options for services. Thl 
ihey claim would be the best way to meet local needs - 

This approach would open prime sponsorship to municipalities, 
private nonprofit agencies, boards of education, departments of 
health bt welfare g and others decided upon by the conmiunlty. 

While program sponsorship is the key issue, questions about 

funding levfclsi the range of services * and the role of profitmakers 

are also important in discussions of the legislation! 

FUNDING: The $1,8 billion for 3 years is subs^ ^Titially lower than 
the $2 billioni 2^year meaFure vetoed in 1971* Some 
groups argue that the money is a drop in the bucket 
compared to the need and that more than this is already 
being spent on early childhood programs. The bill's 
sponsors retort that this is all"maybe even more"than 
la politically realistic this year. 



PRIORITY OF SERVICES I 65 percent of the money in the hill is reserved 
for the poor. Some groups say that children in need should 
be served first. The AFL-CIO is advocating free, universally 
available services * 

KINDS OF SERVICES I Some say only day care snould be funded while 
others support a range of services for children and their 
families as provided for in the proposed legislation, 

PROPRIETARY DAY CARE i The bill allows both profit and nonptof u: 

groups to run programs; Some i:^oups say profitmakers £jhould 
not (based on their record in other human services, and their 
lobbying efforts to lower standards in day care) receive 
Federal funds, Proiitmakers say the competition will upgrade 
services . 

STANDARDS I Some groups maintain the staff ratios In the bill are too 
str^ Agent and costly and will run many programs out of 
existence; others say the standards are too lenient and would 
be detrimental to the children involved. 

These divisions among the once -mited force are set against a 
background of a high Federal budget deficit, the threat of a presidential 
veto of any new spending programs, and growing public uneasiness with 
the way social programs run. 

The next sev-^ral pages illustrate in chart form several' of the 
key organizations, including NACEDC, participating in the debate on 
the Mondale-Bradema/ bill> The positions are taken from testimony^ . 
statements, or resolutions Issued or passed by the organizations* 
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NATIONAL miSOm COWniL ON THE Pilday, June 20, If^S 

EDUCATION OF DISADVAJrAOED CHILDIiEW 

Teitimony of Mr, Oym Peagle^, Dean of ttip School of Contitiulng Ecluc^tlonj 
Pace University j Nei^ Vork, Yo^k, and Ch^iTOM of the MACEDC, on 
H.R. 2966 and 626 ^ tha Child and FamHy S'^rvtces kct af L97S s 

Good Mortilngi Hy name is Owen Peaglati 1 nm the Cliaicmari of tlie 
National hdvimQty Comcil on tlie Ediicatlon of Olaadvantaged Chlldteiip a 
Presidential advlior^ counell chaptered to rwie^i evaluate and nuike 
recommandationfl regatdlng all pirogr ^.mB servinp ediicetloiia,1.1y dlsadv^flnNgod 
ehlldren* Otir fifteen mombera ejcamine Title I* of Che Elecneiitary and 
BBCondsLty Education Aet and other programs m learti what appMachei are 
promising and are helpful to disadvantaged kWa, In addition to oar 
annual t&povtp the Council works to ImplemWfc tta Teaamendaticne into 
lawi policy and piracticei 

The Council appreeiates this opporturiifcy to sh^ire with you our 
perspective on the Child and FatiilLy Sarvlo^^ Mt^ VTa ha\re a ooncetfi 
for atrengthenlng fatnily life and I wuld Wke t© cwtnitia the cf feGtlventss 
of tills bill to foster the dalivery of neidl«!<l setrvdees dltectl^ to ttioac 
who need themi 

The Council believes that the provision aervicea tc chlldran and 
families must be approaelied in a oomprehensiv^i^ atid eo^rdi^ated wayt 
Govermnents at ^vmty level have tended to cqmpartnientaliEe and separata 
the problema of family units i and the sarvlQM designed to meet' those 
probleina. This approach has not been aucc^^ifiuli although It has been 
perpetuated, in part, by the nature and Btmc;t\xm oS exirrent federally 
agsieted child and family senrlce programa,^ 

The Natioiial A.dvis^ry Council endorses th'ft m4A for Federal Involvatnent 
and assistance in the delivery of auch B&Tvttcm as parerit education^ 
screening for handicaps i prenatal services, iri,^hQmft and center-abased 
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aHW^ttft^^Oi health md mtHiiimts^l mwiem^ as well as others. 
These atwi^na have bteu ehoww to be nBcm&mty to tht iuccesflful 
pmsaliooi mt^ and preparation o£ children* 

Et^lrtittg Federal laws and pt^grttfirifl address tlieie tieeds on a categorical 
baaifii tln^ Cownell recognl^t^ii the face that iti many comunities, 
organl^tti^lili exist to deliver thanid iervlaes In a highly aaeaptable 
and dyi^ci^:i^|\il way» What i& Xnckltig cootdlnatlon between and ameng 
thi pr0vid#t^ oC child and tmilf setrvlaes, at th© loeal and State 
Iwele^ m& sufficient t±nami$X atipport fifcna the Federal gav^ermient to 
make thi^i&^ei ^lervicee availably w a higher ptDpertton of those famlllei 
and chilfir#n who need them, th«fe ^aparmint ot Healths Educstl©ni mA 
W^lCav^ h%fi taportad to thlfii ^mmi^^i^ that ZOO existing programs within 
thla Depairttt^^ntp currently fwdei at a eeoibiaid level of $13,2 billion^ 
am mmmtty serving childr^'^ mi lamiLlM with v^flrious catagarlao of iervlefes 

Thi C^wncil'i priority la m g#ttlnft b$ wuch of the reaourcas as 
poialbi^ ditraetly to the chlWtturB and fMllisfl batiig eerved* The CcuiigII 
fa#ia fthA^i t^aa be best, and mtt^tnLvmly and efficiently aeoompltshad 
by Incsi^i^a^lng the resources n^ndi^ a^vatlabla to exlBtlng provldara of servlcep , 
adtdlng 'mw pirovlders only vhet^ ruei^d^dp mi by istablishlng a workable 
immB olf i^ii^^i^dlnating priority tt^eda i^lth available resources In each 
locality n i^wntyi or metropolltMtti ^rw* We do not feel that the wheal 
needs M h$ re«lnvented, but ttni^t th^ parts of the existing wheel need 
aupnentini^ bolstering and ria^fliiftnibly* In tha Couitcll's judgsenti the 
Child tidily Services Act ^^K^ggiiratea the need for the revamping and 
auper»^dllti| ^ol eKlstlng aervlc;!^ delivery awucturesp and allocates 

trOTendOMii tilfiourcea for eatftbWihlng tiftv laechanlros — resources that 

1 

will m% those In need pi mmricmB. Thi provlilon In the bill 

i 
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foj- over a thitd of a billion dollars In the first two fiscal yciara 
fotf the purpoees of training, planning and technieal aaslatance 
seemo to approach c^tmvaganGe In light of the aerious dollar conitralnte 
now jmposed on ptog^airis designed to deliver servlcee directly to 
people* linaglne the Impact of this $350 inllllon approprlatloii If it 
were added to Head Start > or Follow Through, to Dhlld nutrition programii 
to service camponents of Title I programs , or to a host of other delivery 
systems already in plasi to serve children and families, 

In addition to this objection, we fear the cost and the 
bureaucratic impact on service delivery that would result from the 
interposition of prime sponsore and voluminous Fedfc'al controla and 
resulatione between the provldera of thd money and direct providers 
of the aarvices# lo the Council| these superstructures detract from 
the excellent provisions in the bill for parental involvement in 
mandated Child and Fanilly Service Councils, which eould themaalves 
perform a valuable coordinating role In States and local areas, 

In addition to thaae general, and more lerlous obaervatlone on the 
philosophy and direction o£ this blllp we do have some spaciflc cottttnents 
and auggeatione relating to various parts of the bills 

1, The provlsicti which would provide support for teacher training 
could be lateirpreted to allow college scholarshlpi far students 
desiring to becoM teachers In an already overcrowded field, 
Instead of f excusing these monies on the families to be served* 

2, 'Hia Couneil strongly aupports the parent involvement provlsiona ——-^-^ 
which gtva parents a decisionmaking role in the goals and 
phlloiophlis of the programs in which Chay and their families 
patttctpatii 

3, We b^lteve there Is great value to encouraging competition among 
those dealring to provide child and fimilly services, We urge 
the comlttae to consider two posslbUlties not currently 
contemplated In the bills allowing the participation of 
for-'proflt providers of servlcai and ej^arlmentatlon with vouchera 
which would b« Issued to families for the purpose of giving 
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thm itm choice in ths ptovidcro tliey would utilise i 
whetliar public I private non^prcflti or private for-pto£it» 
This would dimlniih the iaolatiori of low income childrin 
and famlllei in gavemment opetflted and aupported faqilltlei, 

4. Flniilly, the CouncH tncouragia you to Include a boilei'plftCe 
section on ratable reductions to insure that the hi|heat 
priority lavals o£ ntad atm wet evgn in the avtnt appropriiitioni 
do not meet authorl^atlona lavcli* In other words > the Ceuncii 
feels that the allocation of fwds for handicapped and low 
Income fafiillles should be protected in the event of funding 
cute i 

The Katlonal Advlaory Council CDinpl^Cely concurs In youi^ dedlq^tlon 
to Itnprove the quality, the quantity and Che coordination of child mi 
family aerv'icea in this country* Your Initiative in preparing and 
airing this legislation in comprehensive hearings has done more to 
raise the hopes of those seeking improvenient in these services than 
any other government initlatlva in this decade* We are hopeful that 
this Congrese vlll enact legislation that vlH take important eteps 
toward the important human goals which boEh this Committee and the 
Council strive for, 

As Council Chairman I I pledge the full cooperation of the Council 
and its staff with this Cownltteep should you seek any further information 
or suggesttoni in pursuit of taproved child and family services, 

Thanlc you. 
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Task lorGi on tha Diiadvintiied is 
colleetiQi ul aQalplng mmt 
inforoatlea^oapovacti a^^ 
Influeiiee tally. li?lfl|stM4ardi^ 
AlteraatlVi : iiiiWii flf p 
biioi asiiiiiA, RsiultiM ssnt to 
. Coapii oa liQiibii 31, WIS, 



ItUtiw lipott due 
by DiCiibir WU ■ 
flttil fipert dui - 
byiid-157?. 



SvEvey Bchedulid tn 
bfigln ipring, 1976, 



flia fical Ehaptei: 
on Flndinga and 
Ricoraendatioss le • 
uadgE liviiw by tht ' 
agincles cipresaDtid 
OS ths eubeomittei,': 



'yji'of'the Study 

::(2} Ivfiluatilott of Long- 
, lisuii ia thi 
. lipliiaiatitiDn sf 

..^ls|iditlsns 

' 'mimim 



tid Cost 



Nee AV&llabli 



Catmt Status 



Offiei of Mneitlon (OE) 
(3.) Eviluattfin of Gompiniiior^ 
- - - Riidini-ind Riidini- 
, ■ Relitid Ifferts In Mt mMh 

fchi Eiiiiiitary Gradis 
: (6/3Q/7H2/31/73) 



I 



(2) SuitilniBi Ifficta |23 niUian 
: qI Sopaiatory 
; . EdueaEion on Baaie 

CognlElve Skills 

'(6/3O/7N/30/82) 



(3) Evalttition/of Title' I SI lilUofi 
: Jioiraffli for Ni|laeted 
. aiid Dilln'^yint Children 
inJtiti InsEiEutioni , 



■ (4) mimim of Titli I 
Piopius for Ml|rint 
i0 AgrienltuTil Workars 

■■ v,:,: . and FislnTnien 



It illllen 



CoapifiblLlty replatieni afi^^^^to^ 

evaluitid iflfouf Mjar. aw^^ 

1. equity ef iaivleis fei diiidviatigsd 

and nwdiiadvitttipd gtudgnt^ 
t, eoif iiiUllEy ef staff ailiEisii 

3. per pupil iKpeiidltyEis ind inreliimt 
vlthlB dlstriet; 

4. sxtenslcn 9f eeaipiiibiU^^ 
Wicijipid ind lilinpsL 

01 18 prevld Ini i nitloBwidi aiaiiinent 
ef coif iniitory fiidisg pMjsK 
iwliidlngr-""? : ' ' ■ :,■ .. " ' ' ' 

1. ovirill lipiet flf fiempiiiiitsEf ' 
Widini piopttai 

2 . if fecti^itiiss Livsls of dif ferint 
ipproachisj 

3. Vfli)riag cfiiti 8f differint ipproiehiii 

A loniltudtnil stud)? ef SOOO cEldrin to 
dstirttlm thi is^aet ef eonipinsitory 
iimim prepaiis en eEHrin om dm, 
ihom swiyidilbi iiicludid 1^ providi 
diti crtiii iQeieicenQiiilrbickireM 
nlgsiticiii hoyieli&id ineeii, food strap, 
rielplwey, ild otkr piriPnil lufomtioni 

Infenatlen. sn tlii epiraElni ehaiacter' 
iitiei ind thi lipict pf iirvlciii 
4nstityticiiailisd Mfc 
collietid . fk data. will provlds, fsi . 
svalyatloriiQdsli'ind riportini laiMtSi ■ 

Ihs Btydy will iddiess thi Inpastiof Titla I 
irogrisii on tteii chiyEin, idiqwey of 
the infornatloa In tk Migrant Rieord 
IraftsfiE Sjatiin, cQSti of program fer tlnei 
chlldrin, and poiilblt evilMtlsa uodals, 



RiCint Coiiinaatonal ■ 
diieusaioRB have aiksd for 
a nductiQ;,! in the cost 
9f thi stuiyi k 
mimitmmh plm 
will hi tHiiied by the 
Off lei ol Id^eation. 

The RFJi. Wiri felfiased 
Md the prepoials 
returnid, Tk eentraet 
ilmU U-mtiH - 
1/1/76. 

Proposals ^ri cuirintly' 
under misw, Gcntraet 
te Is iwardi^ ty tlii , 
ind of Dee6ibir,19)5, 



i:lOi 



,1. . 



' ' 'JitioBil' Isstltuti d 
■ - Jteloa (HIE) 
(I) Btstflet luniy I 



t&Beriptlon'of'the Styy ■ • 

k studjp sf 105 leeil seheol iiitilcti 
t§ preyiii natlonaily rtpniinEitli/e 
infeniatloD m tht dicisieiL-Bakiiii 
piuMai,' svaLMtion, 'eoraislgatloii 
wd^thai? i§iii|aflal:|ra€tl€ii lliit 
if fi£t th6 lipliiistatien of fltlt I, 



CurTMtitatuB' 



^S.(2) teiQaiEritioii PiojiQES , 

Critiria , 
$1 : (7/1/7^6/30/78) ; 



-(3);-Jllt@niativa"li8lp8 i OT" 
„ , C@if afiiaCOEF Education : 



16 Diiso. sitii distriets hn hm selscti^ te pr«yidi 
$971,080 lafemtion m. thi lipiet sf Am%m, 

la iLillbillty critsria for litU I 



m -$130,738 

Sriw Mid. CiQter 
^09,045 



-ji -study of iltiraitlvi ippmchii la 
instnietlonsl nithsds and - ^pliiaiatatloii 
p;ocis§§a lEil cOQsldef ini nuiiitheili , ' 
of ii§tiQ| eliiaeide of dliaivantiied 
chlliiin. 



iil distilcti hive be^l 
iglictad^d havi bsgtin 
Ibi plenslni poitioQ of : 



m 
'It/ ■' 

•■VI ' ■ 



(4) ItidMEllscd iDiCmctloii 



Thi desip contracts havi ; 
hm fBlfllled. -Thi.PP ■ 



A stady £fl pi&vUi diti on ths eif setlviaii 
d IndlvldualtEid ifiitju££ton"^and; wittia'::' 
iducitlonal plaos fer dlsitataiid : 
ehildrini Hetlisdi of invol-vliii .paiinti In tiady by 1/76 • 
thsse proiim and condltlsiiB fei 
liplminCitloa[tfill alio k'asiiissa, ; \ » . 



> 1 



"Arils 



,1 
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ry 1975 SURVEY QF STATE FUNDS FOR COGENS ATOHY EDUCATION j ; 



INDIAtqA 

IMSAS 
KEOTUCra \ 
XOUrSIAHA. 

. MtSSlSBIPPI 

Hissom: ' 

■IWiMmk - ... :; 

NCTEASO 

: WOT H^BHIRE 

JBRSEY 

TORTH. CARQKm 
.TOKm DAKOTA. 
OHIO 
CKLMCm 

BHODE XSIJ^D 

souoit omffLtm 

TENOTSSEE 



niOTING LEVEL 

Hone 
None 
Nont 
None 

$84*6 milltori 

$23 Biillioa 
§15,5 million 
$3 ndtllien 
$650*000 

: $170, 000 
07 million 
None 

. Nona ^ 
None 

$1.6 million 

None 

Nona 

Nona 

None 

None 

None " 

None 

Nome 

$9*1 ralllion 

$699,000 

Kgne 

$22.5 million 
$4 adllloTi 
$1 million 
Ijona 

Wone 
llona 
: ^pne ' 
llone 

$147 million 
$2,5 million 
tone 

; $38 million 

$1 million 
Kona 

$2 milllpn 

^□na 

None 



HO, OF LEAS 



ld\icatlonally Disadvantaged Tfouth 

Program (S*B. 90) 
laTly Childliood Education 
Mlller^Unruh Basic Beading Ac 

rraons trativa Programs In Intensive Instraetlott 
Prof esslonal Davelopment and Program 

Improvenent Act .of 1968 
Mlirant Education 

State Aet for Diiadvantaged Children 165 



Danaity Aide' to Baltimore 
Early Glilldhood Iducafcion 

Chapter 3 of the State Md Act 

Remadlal leading 

Altartiatlve Juvenile Education 



1 
4 

67 



State Urban Educational Aid 
pupils of Special Educatlorial Need 



Disadvantaged Pupil Program Fund 
Portland Model Schools 

Cliapter 160^ Section 4' (Public Laws of 1>67) 



30 



40 
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114 



vmmwr 

.VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 



msi VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 



'WOHINQ 



$600,000 

Noftt 

None 

$4,6 mllileti 



None 

$3,i mllliort 
Nena 



PROSMtf mm ^ I MO. OF LM» 

State CoB^ensatoty Itwcatiga Act 4^ 



Urban I Baralp Raai^J^ Dlaadv^aiitsg^d CU^D) 40 



Compensatory Educafct^-tt lar Social md 37 



lis 
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ERJC i£?iit£l' ■ 'i^liJ^ 



WIDE T O 0E-ADMIN ISTE5 Bti I»:R0QSA>B FOR PiSADVMmGED. 1975 



mmm 



mm 



TYPiOIP 
ASSI&TANCI 



UaiSLATION PURPOSg 
mimmmmmK^mmmmmmmm 



APPRO. 

Idollirs) WHOMAY APPLY WHIRITO APPLY 



PAWT A^F^H il#W#iiiafy and Secondiry lpdM««tton Pj^fififns 



Is divelop ind ^fiffMl 'f^^nm lot %hiU 



(0»i £ft He IS IWi IftL 13^114). Iitli ¥ tienil piRi k% ^mf^^ %mm m 



Ldcti edycatton aitnciti ei 

iftncm tflUitytiefli 

1^ indivi^uite 

IMO^^OOO 'Leui^^i^eitiea or other 

idueatienaftfteiHrn 
KC^iK^withDIcrllifii 



mim - , tmf^l Wt hi 

tfldMiii ^ m\m Wf0 CiuEatisn Act 
\m IV. P*rt A 



Te tficQufiie Hu^ -hm «<■ H.OOO.OW Still m6mm mmn 

effort ii^ei 



preiHtS 



the ip^iil idy^ll^M ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 
fa Mtend ttu a^v^l^/mfti'^ft M«nipUfi !^§OQ,OW 
td imprgy« t^MMti^M ^^Mm fOf 



leti^dfisf near 



Ifidiid ifi&ti 8r|aniiatidns 
and imiitytidai; Stall «nd 
beat ^u^!^ni|enein 
fiD^ ledlfltli lyppertid 
giimenlKiaiid feCdndiri 



61 Grant ApcliCllisn 
Control Center 



OE SfintAppliCilisn 
Control Umv 



OE DiviiiOn gI 
Nuytton for thf 
Dii^Yirtdied 

Itate edyeation 
i|liiet€% Oi OfinI 
Appli€ition Contiol 
^ftter 



OE Clficiof Indiin 

Edu£ati€R 



QE Oitieiof indiin 
Edyytiofl 



for ^ti^yiMl^^ 

mtm iriin 
N9.ii,iii)i 

(OM^ CM. u nm 

ltr|^|iNi)if\| M^l^ 



$i^<£0^darif Edycition 
i^l, title! 

^^ondartldyealion 

'^^ttnintanf ind 
'Siif^^ftdarif Edyealion 

l^iffilfitani 11^ 
l^^pfl^ifif £dy§atiOfl 



Etsmintifi m 



litmifttafi iW 
A^tfitUi 
Cllffif ntari art 
iMtKf« Alt. Title 



i-i ^.sj'Kii^ ^hi^df^»s>fi §t^r« i^My 



prived ehildt^i^ 



Mm \9 mm mm^ w 

Optratfd icN^^ 

To frntt Iho i^M^^K^fl '^^^ ^^'^ 
drift el raiint^^fi^t^'^fQiMi 



To help PfsvWi Wn imifm, 
lals 

To imprest m f^ml^ ^Nftay«it«taj^ 
EhiMriR 



to itffflpNtt ^WfiWMfM^W MM. 
fitlf I 

To iffipravi U^|r^fll!3 "SWfMl fli SllN 
education lifn^rA^ 



lurelysiiftdiifl Alfain 



91.^53.119 Ucillcfiooi ditriiti 

15.250 . 000 idiJ titioft %imm 

31.000^000 L^ilKHootdiitrieti 

li^ll.GH ltil«yuciti§Aa|in£iet 



ai.Sll.flOa Itatc fduution aifflciii, 
csfnfiiiiatioAttheriof. and 
Pijbliere|ionilintfntite 



Stiti edyCiti9it 
aiensiii 



Byieau ef tn^iin 
AfliiriDfpirtfnenI 
9I tniiiisr 

St lie i^uatiQA 



^ Librariii and 
Liirnifli Rasouicei 



Stall edycitisit 
agencif} 



Of Bjviiion of 
Cdue^tion lor 
tN Dii^tinti|ed 

OEDiviUQfl of 
Ititi A^iitanci 
Of 01 Gfartt 
Appli€atidn Mml 
Cinter 
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118 



TYPiOF 
ASSISTANCi 



AUTHORISING 
LEQiSLATION PURPOSE 



APPRO. 
PRIATION 

(dQllifi) WHOMAYAPFLY WHERE TO APPLY 



Rifiil 13 Rfitj CM^dfivfr Smirch 

(OMeCat Ha USJJ) Act CPl IJljU 



Scheoi hialtfi ind Etvmiflrir) 
(0MB £ar fi§ n%2l) ACJ. Tjllg IV 



(OMiCii No 13411) Df^lfipmfUftet 
Plrt jl 



C4t No 13*10) ' 



13 41^) 



Cuban itudln I leins Mifritisri m 

{Qm Oil Nq. ) 3 409) Relugn A^miif^ee 

|p.dQ*fl^Rhf03|fic«tture ii iilih Hi! iSh HI and 

ind m«£hanie Mi colleges Morntt Netsoo Acts 
(OMSCit Nb U4S3) 



gtinrs(QMiCi! 

No iiMi) 



Hi|Hit Cdi/cihen 
Act, IV 



Calleie work iM| (OMI Hi|her Educifiofl 
Cil No. 13.411) A^foMidl litis 



Sypplfm«ntil 
tionil oppoftyniri 
trants (CMS Cat 
No 13111) 
Talint Search 
COMB Cat No. 13411) 



Hi|her IduEimn 
Acid! rule 
)V A, 11 arniftdia 



Upwird Bam HifN^f Idueaha/j Aef 

9i imtfidi<j 



Cdueationa) Oppt^tunitY 
m\m (QM8 CM 
Hd)3M3) 



fflueatienAmtndmehli 
of It?!, TillilV 



To pKftidf ficilititini St r^icei ind re 
WufCii tgstimulile mstilutienL is»ein 
fntfilil iifngiei, and Qtmtt Qfiinifjtiens 
^ irtiprovi and tiptnd reidinf relittd 

lEtiVtlifS 

?Hup^ttftmoni|iiti9n Bfoitctidi- 
i|ne(j ta irnpiovf flytniion and Kt iitFi 
Nivim inpublie ins pnvitt ichQoli 
5«nf»n| ai eai nit h hifh eencefllf atiQni ol 
fhildfifi liem Igwinesme limilies 

^0 itffiiftfif n me fijucatiflfijj eppgrtum- 
m jfiiia^if tg mam m areas ha¥in| 
£aflc€fi|ra|ieft| gf ]qw \ncme iimihei and 
pm<Swr||f EQllfits ir^ uniwriihss rg 
B'aidifl thiif p\egnm §f if jcher 
prfgarilien ind fe tnceuriif in«iigfign| 
91 liilNr edygaiisn m lecil idiicatisriil 
Hfngiti leimpipse pfBiramj ol iraininf 
a*id retfiffiifti kt tmhtft and 

ergini^i tnd tram aleorigl and drgg 
fdycatigR Ifidtiiliip tfami |t Itattand 
lecil liteh, to prs»idf tfcftnical asiis- 
tinst tifhfie leimi, tg dti? Iqb pfg= 
inm ind leKfifsAip tggombat tium 
of llgsiiol and dryf abu^ 



piofdt a lean fund is a^ Cuban t§l 
uiM Studentl 



T^ ^ypport iDltrti£!i§n tn l|fieutfuft and 
ift^liinic arts in land |fjnt cpHiiii 



lo eiiesuragf ItatB is mm%i th\t 
^mmmt ter iranii tg nt^y sludfiili 
Qr ts d f vHop sycii |fint pioirarns where 
th^dO ftot Hisi (gFints are gfi i 
M^hiqSOfd 6aiis] 

lo Miinijliff iRdppomotf iHepiftiimf 
errfplofmerfiof post-s^condirii 
Mudintssr |itat Imangial iiftd 



mi^fity^fnts §1 fictpiignil fminent 



Is luc^t in def^tifyini and incOyragmf 
pfe!iiiiJii| siudenfs Is ismplite high 
jcheol and pyfsye ps{i«condir| 



t§ itneille Uflli and riiohvafisri lot 
m^l pfoplf ffith losoncgmf gacli~ 
|jp4Ji»js ind lASdtquitt kgh ichggj 



To PNfsli ctfiff rj ihai prefidf lUiitance 
t§ |o«iriC9^i pft|gnidtijnn| to puriue 
a prejiimpf ^itiecondani tduyiien 



ll,Q09.O6g Siile ind loeil edueatidn 
aienafi. mitityfieflssf 
ttigheiedyeatisn, and gihir 
pubtieand privite nonprght 
agericiff 

900.000 tsai education iimm 
{tiQti\mi\ eiies. 
Pfifatf nonproiit 
fduClti^al 6r||fti||- 
tigns) 



JMOQ.DOD tnititytionsgf hi|hfr 

fdy&ifion, Igcil^ucition 
igincriJind Slitf education 
iff nc ICS 



OiSranl Appliution 
tontwiCtfltif 



0|0»an| Applicatisn 
tar^lMtr 



OiflEt 



(Fiiiii action 
B| CQniif IS 
nol Cpmplited) 



Initiiuhoni o! Isiihtr 
educitian, Statt and local 
fducitionil aifficifs, puPlic 
ind pfii^tf eduCliion or 
€ommunit;i|fneifs. 
initiiytronk and ofganiiations 



100,900 Cgneits ind unmrntiei 



11,100.900 T{ie 19 l|nd |ran| colleges 



10.900 OOO llatedumisn 
litn^its 



30O.IOO.O0O 



Colifgfi. uniyeiiitiev 
»9Clt'5nat, ind pfeprielary 
ichpolj 



140.390,090 Iniiituliofijgf 
hiihtredyytifln 



MOO.OOO Imtituiisnsgf higher 

edycalign and cambinations 
of vyihirtitiiuiioni public 
ami pmti nonprpiii igmciei 
ind public and private ~ 
ofginiiitiens 

31.331999 Accredited jnjiftuiiflhs of 
ftighefidu£iii3nind 
lecendifipf pBtMcondaff 
icMcapabli of providing 
ffiidentiailaeiliiies 



3,090,090 Iflitityliani of higher 

edycatisfi and eombinatipni 
of sycfiinilitytigni public 
and amU nsnpiolii aienctii 
ind§f|irii|]fioni 



01 DNriiion of Df y| 
Edyeiiion, Nuiritipn and 
Hfalit! Pfpirii^ 



Ot 0mm of Student 
Suppo(t ^fld SpfCial 

QEDimipfl oi 

Triinifil^fld 

Ficifiiin 

OEDtmnof Siiic 
and Slaii Stgdtritdfinfs 



01 Di mm of 
Ity^rnl SuppDft 
and Ipecfil 
PfO|rinil 

Oi Diwtiion sf 
Studint Support 
ind Spftial Pfogif mi 

HEWRiranalOHiCis 



HDM Rigional O^icfi 



0| (hviSion )f Stodf nt 
luppQifind Spfcui Prgifimi 
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I^SSISTANei 
mmmmmmmmmmm 



AUTHORIZINa 
teaiSLATIQN PURPOSi 



APPRO. 
PBIATION 

(dellara) WHOMAYAPPLV WHiRtTOAPPLY 



piif-6tindeeflttfS Educate of tiw ' 
(OMi Cit No. 13.441) HvAd^pp^ Act 

titi|VlC(PLlM30) 



ftandiespp^ €hildftn 
(OMiCit ito.lM44) 

rtcryitmtnt (QMS Ut 
No. U 4SI) 



Media ifnktsind 
ypt)€Aid lilm 
lean pfOffinii^ 

N& 13441) 

Media itfvicHind 
capiwdaa liim ioaii 

(DMIbt Nfi.l3.44S) 

f rd|fam for ehildnji 
With spicifi€ l«arritng 

H9.i3.S?0) 

Preirims for thi 

mStatnCOMSCat 
NOl 11449) 



iitiiviQ(PL Mm 

[tfucitten at IN 
Handtcipp^ Act, 
litlivipcP.LShajO) 

Idyeatigfl sf 
HandiCip^ Act, 
fifltVIF 



[tfyeiNn at (he 
Kf ndiCappid Act, 
fiCllVl-F 



\{^i\t^p^ Act 
mil VI F 

[dyqtion fof th# 
HiOdieapped Act 



EdMCitKnQttN 
HindiSapptd Act 

Titf«yi-i 



pi^gfarns iDf ihi Elf mtntiry ind 

hlildiclppe^ SKindiri litiUlm 

ill Slilv luppG^^ I£Nqo)$ Act. Iltlf I 
(ONS Clt. No. IMI/) 

Nn^ntl ininini W liuuim of tN 
the iduutisn of thi Hii)dieapp^kt 
hindiapptd (QMB Clt title VI D 
N§. 13.411) 

rraiflinl df phn^\ l4m\m of the 
^utitldfl ihd rHriitica HindicagpedAct 
^ri«n()tl fOf Hin(ii«app«d !iiliVt-0 
ehildrtftEOMBCiL 

13.448) 
^tfidnitvdueatigfi 
pr^gftmi fof the 
Mndleipped (OMi 



Cduutionef IM 
HiNieappedAet 



Tq proiMe iptciiliiid. tfitenuvt ^ua^ 
tjpnal ind lfiinpluti€ umt^i ts dtlf^ 

To dc^etop rr^el pf^fml i arly ^- 
dftii 

fd ffl^riii Iftf itcmitrnf nt of 
tional pifisiintl and tt)i dtyimintf iOA Of 
infgfmalidfl On duciliwiil opportuflili^ 
for tN haadi^^ 

To a6mm Ittt har^teip^ thrgygfl ftim 
and Olhtr fMdia. ingludiftg a eapUpn^ 
him kMfi sanritt fsf futturai i^d edUEi^ 
tional fnri^hmfAf Bf tfiif 



Tq fllibKili Ind epcrati a flatiOAll Unttr 
Qn kyuiioflal rf^ia for IN hindi^ 



Tq gflniraet fof mt%rth in the el id. 
ycatiQflal ind tritnini ftffns af>d eINr 
yyti^at midia for harri^pped tnd 
for ihiir prodydion and diftngytiod 

Ts pftfidt f^ reiaireh, triinjflg sf pch 
iQnnet and istabiahmtnt of modit citt- 
ikn for tht imprdvifTient of eduqiticn sf 
ettildrtft «itf! Itarnini 3tybijitiii 

Td siffn^Mn eduatianit $f4 n\M 
Htiim for handtcipp^ ehildFtn 



sffingthin ^|rami for chi^rm in 



Tq prepari ind InfiMrn tti^hifi aftd 
oihefi fftto ^ueatfi hif^icapp^ itiiUriri 



To trliff phyliCa) edyeitisn and rtertittsn 
pcrfsnnei tg »orli mih the liandicipped 



To ffialii ranti or ^trieu with iniliiu^ 
ttQni foi the deff loamen! and o^ratiga 
of spe^iitiy dtiigntd Or modttiid pro 
rarfiiof va£itio<ijl4 tiehnicit, poitsic&ci^ 
diff, Of adult ^ycatidii for deaf Sf oUtar 
Nndiypp^ Nfioni 



11,000,009 Stiti edycitiOfi igmm 
yniRfittiii, fmdtcil 
einttfi.pybttcornQnpro' 
fitipneiti 

t4,Ooo.OW Public aginciei and priyati 
wnprof It ilinciei 

§00,000 Pubt^ apneiei and prtvatt 
nonpfofiti^neietand 
organtiitiens 

IjmOOO Itiie or loeil publie 
{inclydH ii agengifi. KhOslL and 
it. it) Oriiflillttoni «htch itrve 
thi h|ndiClpp«d. their 
parinti fmpiO;iri,or 
p^ential emplof^ 

(inclyd^in initituiioniof higNf 
sducattofl 



(iiicludid in iy invitation; riqu^ti 
M) f^ prop^ii 

pyblish^ in 

EMRitfa lafinfs Dill; 

3,110,000 inifitytioill of hj|h€f 

education, Stato and beii 
fdyeatlon aftnci^ and 
sINr public and privite 
noflpfsfii agineies 

IfiO.OOOM ilati idyealion ag^nctei 



lt,flf,OC0 Itlfibfe Itaff agfncifi 



3?,7Q0M 
(iitclyd^lij 



iJlDQO 



State edueatiOfl liengiei, 
'€Qtte{es, yniyeriiliei 
and Qthif appropfialt 
nonprofit afineitS 

Inlitilutioaiof higher 
eduytiort 



tnitituiionssf fiigher 
edueation, jynior and 
oommunili eslUin, voca- 
tionit and tKhnieii 
initiiutH 



QCiufemsf idu^tiOit 
for tht Handi&ippid 



Of Bmm of IdiJiUtiOn 
for fhfHandtcipi^ 



OE Byiflt; of tdyfiition 
tot Ihf HindiCippid 



Of iytrau of fdueiitoft 
ki \ht H^!€ippfd 



0|8ufiai)sf idy^IiOh 
fsf rho HandJ^ipoad 



01 lyriiy qI Idueilton 
.fdr tht Mandicippad 



01 iurtiy of CdyCaliOA 
for tfie Handicapped 



Oi iyrtiu of Cdycatioii 
^^r the Handicapped 



01 SMfff M of t4ii%t\m 
for if\9 Hindic^ppod 



01 iupgau of Iducation 
for tfie Hiiidi£ippid 



01 Bytaiu of tdyca^ 
tKin for \H 
Handieip^ 



Di Bufiau of IduciHon 
fgi th€Hindi€|p|i«d 



Handiapped re|ionit fdMytion of the 
rasourci eenten HiNisapped A£t 

(QMS£at,No. 1M|0> \m 



Tq Htibliih regional rtioyrge eonitn 
(vhieh provide ad«>£e and tethntut sir^ 
ficil to educate for tmprtyini iduCI^ 
tiofl oi handicapped childrin 



7.017,000 



tnstitutliniof highir 
adycaliOfl, llati edyeation 
igincietofcornbiniiton] 
of lyeh. initydini l^i 
adyytiofl i|tnciei 



Ollyr^fyof (dyeation 
foi itie H«Mi£^pp«d 



|yppleif)tntary idyca> llfrntAtinrind 
lianil mx^ and umtti. Mofldart f duration 
fvidinef, fOunMi(Ag> kt h\H III 
and tif tt5| lor the 
MAdi^p^tONlCaL , 



mm 



Tq i^t In pfovtdlng vitilljf nttdid 
ciiipnii Mrtitti to support li^l \mm' 
and iiemplanf orojects and prsgiir^t 
of guidanei. touftteiing and tiitini 
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]M4i3ii 
{iipfiEffli 
i£|aiidi) 



llati edueilioa iitne^i 



01 iyffiu of Idy^iliof^ 



ERIC : 



mtOF AUTHOWZINa 
-ASSISTANCi ^ LEGISUTION'-PMRPOSE . 



APPRO- 
PRIATION 

(delll ii) .WHO MAr APPLY' VHf «f TO APPLY 



Adult Educatldf} Aft 



Adyftedyaitieft 



prGfTiim (QMi CiA 
[to. |J,4?J) 



Vsotldflilldyeiljoa 



^imtidn iff nmi 



Ceopifiiiii Idyqtiien 
(0MB Cit N^JMSS) 



tioflActolllsj, 
PiftO^astfmiided 



fv^i^ in p^uifinf itid homiiiykini 

'V ■ ■ : 

Tig 1^ ^ In ^yctiRi 
ti^l ^H^t^ ^imi dfiliNd ts 
^ pri^ MvnH fsf inDStorinf At 
rn^^m w^k'i?H0 aifiii|iff«ftti 



Ittti mt^ml ^ 
iduQtiQnipiisiti 



rvociiianittf brents iOMB 
Cit No. lllOi) 

Voatidnit pft^ffls for 
gmQf\i with sgiKiii 

No. J MH) 



Mtefim PiftH, 

- ^5 ■ 

VKitkinil EdueittsA 
Actflf 1963. 

iimffded 



Biliniwii weilkiflai Vocatienal Idyytien 
triiniiig (0MB Hfk |£| at mi Hn I 
13.151) HIiTiKidid 



(OMB No. I3.IM) Qf If/I, Sp^i^t 
MictsAei 



T4 ^ptw^% ymXiiM mi^m 

ill nn^ti^ini btitfliMt voe*^ 
m m m\i^n^ mn find 



tm,m iutf iitmi^ local 

96miim i|fif^i^, p^Htiic^ 

. Hqrs^ and ojilif ri@fi(^iij 
sfpnittHfliiiaiid 



fdualioii ipneifi 



StitiiAeitloflit 



01 itifUu Qf OcfupatiOflal 
ind Adult id ucittQn 



61 Offictef drier 
EduciliOfl 



i^.?^ (imcf noflf khooi 

Nik U,5|f) AidAct).S<ctiQq 

mm 



IdyyftoAAflt^iidmgiils 

of II^2Jitl«V|) 

■ (Ifflffiiftci School 
Umtkn AmeiY^fTiifits 

Of I972jitiivn 

(EiDtfienCf khooi 
AidActXlicljeft 

mm V . 

bnifi|uJpfori^(OMB eii9?I.Tilli¥n 

Aid Act), Saclieii ?oi(£) 



Gci^rtSlii^tisiitiflca, 
Nie f iflfe (QMB Oat 
Ho. 13,525)^ 



pilat prpiecti (Qui 
OatKlo/iiSie) 



Ta m^t^ li* ^myititf bmd 

ipgl W«lfl»fVf Ifid mmU ifl Sueport 

dfiif/^^ot*d^t*«iaiptvi« 



t5l^j^^lH|ri|ipf|if|ie(i^ flatten 
15 ^^1^ «HHafltlp pevp rs^trofi 



9m 'M JjfVilf^ Enfiish t^imi tMity 



^Wppmlia Nari^fitoriiitiiifiojH 
hMfCoii. 

^ ^ . Leyl^Niiiihs^l 
i5tri^ 



M pybll|i£hail 
diltfieti 



1^ 



Laciipublitieheol 
il^ilgtiiRdpriirittf 
f(9Apmfj|9f|ini|itie(it 



Nnv|{t|ionalOffi§» 



HlHf Ititi^il Off tets 



HEW fttftonilDlfie^ 



HEWtifianilOfrieti 



laiic adtfcitidflij oppor^ 
hifllN ifiiiti 



(OMS ^t. liMi) 



IdycitiaaAnitndintnis 
of im 



Hi|hff Cdyeitiofi Act 
6(|mTitlijV& 



. £yban stydinf 1^43 ' Mif ration and jl«f..i»« 



immi I! thi iindcf |f>duiti 

m^fi^i gf m^m^Mri minis if 
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and wciliodaiirii^inti 
iaiiityt^s . . 
•nif iiTOijf lilSsi^ 



P.&BoiG. 
ld«i%IA 52140 



Fit tieipitmi 
inifitufkns - 
(infOffHatidnrromOC 
D(fi5!ofififStydtntSupp©ft 
if^Spteiil Pjoffims) 

Plrticipitlfif 
•flitityiteni . - 
Ciftfofrnittdfi from 
€E &viiiofl9fS|ydtfii 
Syp^ ind S^iit 
PfOffiffH) 



ERIC 



119 



AUTHORIZING^ 
LEQlStrriONl ■ PURPOSE 



W&liarfe) yflH(fH4V APPLY W^^m^ypkPPl^ 



360.009 f4^\^^m0f^ 



|!i||il*li9ft*'%|iepn«nO 



Kb. 13.44?) 



uml fit* V Mi si 1 1^1 a ' 

mtK flighting ioc^iiafiit Mt'oflHI^H 



|OMB^|.Nfl< 13.431^ VI 



ta M^ttefg gmi^^ ^iiEitl^fi mf4 tm^- 



di^niniti^ si (n^lriili Iq^ it^ in 



^ To stlmulite life d^ldpi^{ gf ne« : 
, pitififiil (tldt »^ P^NiC l^yesti§(i Is 



>lud^ $ypp^ sf i^f«r$h. ii ■ 



9.341.1^ IrfiUyj^niafiiiihir ; ^ 
. .. .. . 

, fej^Ug^pf^»llli^«£l■ 



' ^y^ll^ iAa QiMt public 



^^^^ ^h^id«tt'- 



...... 
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TOTALS 



_ALADAMA 



^ALASKA 



CQLQRADO 



DELAWARB 



JNOiANA 



JglNTUCKY 



LgyiSIANA 



MARYLAND 



MASiACHUSiTTi* 



MiNNiSOTA 



MI?StSSIPPt 



MONTANA 



NEBRAIKA 



NeVADA 



NEW HAMPSHtRE 

Newjinsiv 



NEW mxiCQ 



NiW yQRK 



NORTH CAROLINA 



NORTH DAKOTA 



OKLAHOMA 



FgNNSYLVANtA 



RHODE ISLAND 



iOUTH CAROLINA 



SOUTH DAKOTA 



TIN NESS Eg 



WASHiNOTON 



WiST VIRGINIA 



^PtSTRICT OF COLUMBIA 



AMiRiCAN SAMOA 



PUERTO RICO 



P^M^^Vy^^ y 19 76 Formuji! ChtlHrffn for Lncni nAmntimnX hp^nf^ifim 



Peer 



TRUST Tf RRITORY 



VIRGIN ISLANDS 



12,39 3 



155,115 



59S.765 



71>I54 



S5,0B3" 



17.372 



209>57^ 



293, H71 



19,AfiS 



i3,7I6 



3Q2>3U 



123, 



72,000 



64,621 



20S,462 



3oa,aso 



ArDC 



736.223 



lp3B3 



3,2fl2 



13,176 



502 



5,373 



74^ 
76,960 



3,3R4 



2,663 



136 



36,308 



116.951 



116,900 



220,4^5 



9H,936 



261,679 



172.953 



2,596 



35,fB6 



97,096 



678 



24,998 



45,952 



lb, ^90 



14.236 



155,690 



10,559 



526,402 



312,545 



273,141" 



122, S48 



53.953 



304, 815 
^4,4^2 



206.935 



33.fil5 



245.157 



636.776 



2^ 



701 



8 



1,592 



52,314 



21.^,156 



10 



126 



3,44a 



046 



6,353 



60,250 



4,130 



912 



30.796 



13.Q62 



214,357 



80,172 



lUb.3^y 



10,054 



37.193 



.449 



1.921 



1,079 



11.H64 



2Q>0g2 



8.660 



McRlecteiJ Pnllnquent 



48,706 



630 



IBl 



203 



487 



■1.152 



385 



354 



976 



1.276 



2. 511 



1,408 



164 



242 



1,109 



642 



203 



396 



926 



1,071 



443 



596 



677 



275 



173 



202 



453 



387 



8,648 



1.011 

— w 



2,941 



1.362 



16 



3. 875 



T6F 



714 



548^ 



1.444 



4.086 



724 



909 



313 



6 SO 



151 



19,171 



67 



19 



_312 



8.090 



82 



72_ 



444 

36 



30 



414 



388 



203 



191 



47 



105 



1.282 



568 



24 



Corroctlonfll 



1,549 



_13 



19 



78 



8S 



52 



-33 



770 



50 



1,386 



623 



171 



390 



918 



1,255 



10_ 



156 



in 



495 



22 



377 



28 



13 
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Fogtcf 



g,446 



508 



1,949 



20.689 



2,155 
2,819" 



942 



4>379 



2.608 



492 



711 



ff.44n 



4,749 



g-965 



1,678 



3.049 



3.780 



^-377 



6.003 



5r^99 



1^259 



3.138 



844 



1, 105 



1,086 



784 



32 ,9 49 
4,913 



10,241 



825 



3|^372 



10 ,125 

Mr 



1,234 



MX. 



3-021 



i^ni8 



673 



6,660 



5,475 



2,273 



5.633 



191 



1,075 



Total 



fl,7n^4f^n. 



275,302 



156.645 



703.465 



77.158 



73.504 



18,816 



3^5,417 



297,791 



25,330 



25.289 



390,656 



133,170 



69,436 



212,947 



313,278 



40,131 



127.044 



157.642 



325,937 



115.53^ 



263.55 :. 



irg, POSTAL 

26,146 



_47,_9flj^ 



11,317 



17,109 



215. 03R 



81.780 



788,796 



319,479 



2R.152 



290,795 



125>5S2'^ 



64,589 



379,983 t 



29,586 



36.020 



248.872 



644i074 



34.4SQ 



15.809 



222.M3p_ 



110.67 / 



10, ^li 



46.928 



STATOSTO STATISTICAL 





















Ilnntllcflpped 


Juvenile 

llnn'J*3jt5 


Adult 
f!orrf»ct Innfi ! 








TOTALS 


445,515 


18^i073 


29,066 


12,4B0 


1.635 


212.256 








1-265 


371 


60 




1.137 








1.925 


m 










Li^ti^^K^ - - - 

ARIZONA. 




1 OLl. 

A J £H J 


£ V V 


36 




5.620 




A fiif A Hi 






A 17 
H J/ 


436 






i 


_AJ]nf\nt\n^ 


49,165 


3,696 


2 ,413 


594 




42.462 




rnl OfiASf) 


g,643 


^ "1 /i ^ *t 




45 




2.7fl2 








2,461 


134 


874 


94 


1.77ft 




egNNiCTFCUT 

DELAWAnl 


l,r)32 ' 




164 






287 




fii nBi n A 


3B,d45 ^ 






643 




?2.in7 










- at:/, 


84 7 


491 ■ 




2.041 






f 


»614 






10 








IDAHO 


5 .4fl9 


365 


55 


70 




4.999 


J 


ILLINOli 


12.977 


lR 7QQ 


7A7 


lfi4 


51 


1.196 




INDIANA 


" » A ^ J =^ 




546 


sno 


339 


1*744 




IQWA 


1 ^972 


1 , 3B5 


229 


122 


76 


160 






t^ANSAS 




^ f SQ 
£ , 


257 


112 




1,09B 




KiNTUCKV 




2*323 


339 


19 7 


86 


315 




LaUlilANA 


7*405 




81ii 


65 




947 




MAINE 


2 J 689 


1 MiQ 


193 






8t9 




MARyUAND 


4, 537 


T n5 7 

J |W& / 


525 


4ii 




370 




MASSAeHUiiTTS 


12.7Se 


0 7Qi 


6S8 


253 




2,524 




MlCNigAN 


20 , 6^.' 5 


11.770 


574 


764 




7,55? 




MiNNiSbTA 


3.721 


1.117 




187 




1*014 




MtSSISSIFPl 




1 A77 




" 149 










i 4h9 


J,aJU 


- ^6 


89 




2,020 




MONTANA 


1 333 


_. j±£ 


191 


1 


R6 


542 




NiiRASKA 


— t ff rTTT 

l.3iS 


640 


174 


46 


36 


422 




NiVADA ' 




A A ^ 


207 


38 




92 


1 


NiW HAM^HlRi 


1,579 


1 A 


iy3 












9,041 




822 


56 




2,478 




NiVV MiKiCd 


4.B69 




" 2ii 


15 




3,868 


1. 


NiW YORK 


21.079 


15^050 


2,206 


i88 




2,935 




NORTH GAROLtNA 


14.071 


£ a 1 5 


1 0S7 


1,0^8 




5,097 




NORTH DAKOTA 


1^309 


3 Jo 


115 


23 




633 




OHIO 


I6j335 




2 , 188 


161 


229 


- 2,542 




OKLAHOMA 


4,562 


1 IQ A 


423 


234 


600 


i.9U 


i 

t 


ORIQON 


7.67^ 


3.25S 


246 


153 


47 


3,970 




PiNNSyLVANIA 


15.154 




■974 


660 


400 


642 




RHOQi iSLANO 


1 . 106 




~ 45 


15 


51 






SOUTH CARQLiNA 


4»29B 


^ nl7 


621 


504 


166 


670 




SOUTH DAXQTA 


893 


7^*0 


80 


51 




22 


1 


TfNNgSSii 


4.470 


2,124 


i,oyy 




442 


370 




TiSCAf 


64,280 


12 ^094 


843 


619 


586 


50,138 




UTAH 


1.434 


ft 

'/ /v 


165 


10 




2^0 




ViRMONT 


2, 142 


£,UU J 


7n 
/u 


15 




54 




VIRGINIA 


_ - — 1 -*- *" 
7.512 


p.nnj. 


li022 


26B 




561 


! 


' WASHINGTON 


11,^93 


2.068 


615 . 


173 




7.937 




WiST VmOINIA 


2,127 


' 1 . 420 


A^ 7 


m 


57 


104 




WliCONSIN 


Sj284 


6 » U 3 I 


760 


163 


fiO 


1,290 




VfrOMINQ 


• f 16 


414 " 


89 


, 7 




406 




' OiSTRICT 01^ eOLUMOIA 


3,109 




39 3 




176 




4 


AMiRfgAN SAMOA 














1 


GUAM 


i60 


160 














PUiRTO RIQO 


7,521 


1 ,461 


937 


319 




4,rft4 




TRUST TiRRI TOR V 
















VIRGIN PSUANPS - 


lA 















: Qi FORM S0O4-4, ^ STATOS 



(iff,ifi (If fMMifi 
fUNnlnfV ippfiMip '-"ypsUfH ki fit Mii i% kmh^ 

hMmu kf hml hit 




V ili? rilllflf. sf m mmi niirvtd thi U\tm l^mi hm^ 



I7f3i , . 



I 

M 
0 

i 



flffliMf tetiiin 
iiUi U Mljiim fir yye«iert4i!i. ij,ii«r,h 




^!!IMN!I| 



mm\i sp mm, imm^ m mm 

IliSfiiEify linii limiiti Mmm hn of jfSS, F.i< ka Asidd 
i, AiiiiEiiici frif Edueitiflnllijf ffpfiyiji mUm 




ERLC 



:jlp90Q jO sf jhil iffiuiic filifyd far tiii HlgrMt Ity^ing SKgfji ffipslef |y,Egjj 



12? 



